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WAR’S EFFECT 
on CHILEAN ECONOMY 


HILE, the second largest copper-pro- 
ducing country in the word, pos- 
sesses ore reserves estimated at more 
than 1,250,000,000 tons. Although the 
Chilean Government has not yet severed 
relations with the Axis powers, the Chil- 
ean mining industry is shipping to the 
United States thousands of tons of cop- 
per and other strategic metals vitally 
necessary to our anti-Axis offensive. 
The maintenance of this supply line 
is essential in the highest degree and de- 
pends upon (1) the existence of satis- 
factory internal conditions in the Re- 
public and (2) adequate international 
shipping. Economic, commercial, finan- 
cial, and social conditions in Chile are, 
therefore, of prime importance to the 
Allied nations. 


Domestic Conditions 


At the beginning of 1941 the process of 
readjustment to the dislocations caused 
by the war and the consequent closing 
of Chile’s major European markets had 
been largely completed. The year be- 
gan with favorable prospects which were 
fully realized, as mining, manufacturing, 
and construction activities remained at 
high levels and agriculture shared in 
the general improvement. Public spend- 
ing increased as the year progressed, and 
foreign trade was satisfactory. There 
were, however, obvious elements of weak- 
ness in basic conditions which gave rise 
to doubts, to some observers, as to the 
permanence of the favorable situation 
which existed throughout the year. 

The same conditions prevailed 
throughout the first half of 1942, al- 
though the second quarter disclosed that 
the tendency toward further expansion 
was leveling off. During the first quar- 
ter of 1942, business, manufacturing, and 
construction continued brisk, notwith- 
standing hesitancy concerning the Presi- 
dential elections of February and the new 
administration’s request for emergency 
legislation which might have far-reach- 
ing effects on the entire economic struc- 
ture of the nation. 


The second quarter saw no slackening, 
although growing shortages of essential 
imported raw materials and semimanu- 
factures brought closer the necessity of 
a probable reduction in manufacturing 
and construction activities. Mining pro- 
duction continued at high levels, and 
crop harvesting proceeded normally, but 
somewhat disappointing 1941-42 cereal 
yields contributed to a further rise in the 
Cost of living. 


Foreign Exchange 


The tonnage of imports and exports 
declined substantially in the first 6 
months of 1942, but the values increased. 

The foreign-exchange situation so im- 
proved by mid-1942 that the Exchange 
Control Commission accumulated appre- 
ciable reserves of dollars. Applications 
for exchange at the “d. p.” rate,? which 
applies to all imports with the exception 
of a few basic materials, were being acted 
upon with a minimum of delay. 

As 1942 progressed into the second half, 
the rationing of gasoline, rubber, and 
coal to the public, as well as of materials 
to industry, was keenly felt. In appeal- 
ing to the nation to cooperate in the con- 
servation of all materials and services, 
the Government warned that difficult 
days were drawing near and that all 


1“Disponibilidades propias” or “d. p.” rate 
originally established in March 1939 to apply 
to luxuries and nonessentials. 


Courtesy William LaVarre. 


This Chilean worker contributes to our war effort, for, protected by his hood, he is preparing 


iodine for crystallization—and export to all the Allied war fronts. 


Chileans would have to suffer privations 
equally. 


Agricultural Situation 


Agriculture, upon which the greater 
part of the population depends for a 
livelihood, shared in the general 1941-42 
improvement. Weather conditions were 
excellent except for a week of rain and 
hail in November 1941, which affected 
certain fruit crops, particularly apples. 
Most of Chile’s agricultural produc.ion 
is consumed domestically, and supplies 
were disposed of at remunerative prices. 
Agricultural exports, however, made a 
substantial showing, recovering a good 
part of the ground lost in 1940. The loss 
of the European markets for certain 
types of beans, lentils, and fresh fruits 
was an adverse factor, and from a long- 
range point of view the position of the 
Chilean agriculturist can hardly be 
viewed optimistically. 








Ninety percent of 


the world’s iodine comes from Chile’s northern desert. 
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Like swallows, American mining engineers “plaster” their homes into the frozen 
From El Teniente comes much of our war copper 


of the Chilean Andes. 


The 1940-41 yields of barley and beans 
were greater than in the preceding crop 
season, but those of wheat, rye, and oats 
were less. Approximately 10,000 tons of 
wheat had to be imported from Argen- 
tina in 1941 to supply the domestic 
market; the Agricultural Export Board 
found it necessary to ban the exportation 
of the principal foodstuffs consumed in 
Chile, but this did not affect the impor- 
tant export varieties. Beans, which for- 
merly constituted one of the chief ex- 
port crops, have assumed secondary im- 
portance; growers have either shifted to 
other types of beans for domestic con- 
sumption or to other crops. 

The official minimum price of 118 
pesos per metric quintal of wheat, fixed 
on December 18, 1941, appeared high 
enough to guarantee a reasonable profit 
to growers of the nation’s principal crop. 
This was the first time the Government 
had established a guaranteed minimum 
rather than a maximum wheat price, 
and it was hoped that wheat production 
would thereby be stimulated. The 1941- 
42 wheat yield was, however, the lowest 
in 10 years, and, as prices remained low 
compared to other farm crops, the min- 
imum price was raised progressively 
during 1942 until it reached 135 pesos 
per metric quintal in May. The 1941-42 
wheat production was again below do- 
mestic needs, and 80,000 metric tons 
were imported from Argentina in the 
first half of 1942. The 1942-43 wheat 
yield, however, is expected to be larger 
than in 1941-42. 


Farm Prices Higher 


Production of oats, barley, rye, lentils. 
and beans declined in the 1941-42 crop 
Season, chiefly because of smaller acre- 
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rock summit 


ages. The 1941-42 hemp crop was sub- 
stantially larger than that for 1940-41. 


Sowings of winter wheat and similar 
crops were largely completed by May 
1942. Farm prices continued to rise 


throughout the early months and were 
seasonally higher in Santiago in May 
1942 than would normally have been ex- 
pected, owing to decreasing supplies and 
higher hauling costs by rail and truck. 





Courtesy William LaVarre 

Copper ore is mined deep in the interior 
hundreds of miles of subterranean 
of pioneer days. 


of 
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In the irrigated areas of central ang 
south-central Chile, acreages planted to 
cereals were reported larger than in 
1941. Cold waves in June and July 1949 
caused considerable damage to fruits ang 
newly planted cereals. 

The livestock market was good, prices 
having been 11 percent higher than jp 
1940, a year in which prices were 13 per. 
cent higher than in 1939; the volume of 
sales has shown a definite upward treng 
in the last 4 years. The 1941 and 1949 
wool clips of the north, central, ang 
south-central areas were good and Were 
purchased by domestic textile mills, The 
1941 clips of the southern Magallanes 
Province was average, and that for 194 
was around 20,000,000 pounds, of goog 
quality. Prices were high, and nearly 99 
percent of the wool had been sold and 
shipped by mid-year. Prospects for the 
1943 Magallanes clip are excellent, 

Uncertain European conditions causeg 
the Magallanes freezing industry to cy. 
tail sheep and lamb slaughterings ip 
1941, but the kill for the season which 
ended May 27, 1942, was substantially 
above that for the two preceding seasons, 
furnishing additional supplies of sheep. 
skins. Shipments of mutton and lamb 
have been restricted, however, by lack 
of shipping and refrigerator space. The 
freezing plants had sold the entire 1949. 
season output of sheepskins by June 
1942, but only a small amount has been 
exported, owing to lack of ships. 


Increased Mining Activity 


Mineral products, notably copper and 
nitrate, comprised 84 percent of Chile’s 
exports in 1941 and furnished most of 
the foreign exchange needed for the im- 


portation of goods and services and pay- 
ment on the foreign debt. The index of 
monthly production of minerals in 194] 
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reached the highest figure ever recorded, 
with the exception of the abnormal years 
1928 and 1929—rising 16 percent over 
1940. ; 

The exceptional demand for copper in 

e United States pushed the production 
and export of that metal to record 
peights. Notwithstanding the excep- 
tionally high rate of operation, Chilean 
copper producers had virtually no ac- 
cumulated stocks on hand at the end of 
1941. The stock pile which remained in 
the country at the end of December was 
merely awaiting current shipping space. 

According to official statistics, produc- 
tion of nitrate remained at a relatively 
high level, only slightly under that for 
1940. Sales dropped, however, chiefly 
owing to the loss of normal European 
markets and to the low priority of nitrate 
for the United States. Stock-pile pur- 
chases by the United States, however, 
prevented a more serious decline, and the 
situation of the industry was relatively 
satisfactory. Labor unrest in the nitrate 
industry caused brief shut-downs in cer- 
tain plants, but the effect on the total 
production was slight. In December, an 
arbitration board granted a wage in- 
crease to the workers of one company, 
with guarantees of stationary prices for 
essential products in the company stores. 
Following a protracted strike in the early 
part of 1941, coal production rose spo- 
radically until it reached an all-time high 
in October. The decline in the last 2 
months was chiefly seasonal. The total 
gross output for the year was the highest 
ever registered. 


Production Lower 


Iron-ore production in 1941 was 
slightly under that of 1940 and the second 
highest output during the past decade. 
Gold production by mines increased 8 
percent in volume, but the production by 
placer operations declined by 45 percent; 
the 1941 gold output of 8,192,000 fine 
grams was the lowest since 1936. 

Mining operations in general during 
the first 7 months of 1942 continued at 
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Courtesy William LaVarreé 

Sturdy and resourceful are Chile’s 
workers. This man is lighting his 
from the burning end of a stick. 
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cigar 
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Chilean wines have replaced many of the wines of Europe on Western Hemisphere tables. 
South of Santiago stretch vast vineyards of grapes originally brought from Europe’s 


Rhine Valley. 


or above the high levels of 1941. Al- 
though a strike at one of the principal 
copper mines threatened seriously to cur- 
tail production, the strike period was 
used to make much-needed repairs which 
later permitted greater copper output. 
The monthly average of copper produc- 
tion in the first 6 months of 1942 ex- 
ceeded that of both 1940 and 1941. 
Nitrate operations continued at a normal 
rate. Coal production increased, but the 
coal shortage continued to be such an 
acute problem that train schedules were 
further curtailed in July 1942. Iron-ore 
production was lower in the first half of 
1942. In order to assist small miners, the 
Government increased prices for various 
ores and cgncentrates. 


Manufacturing 


The public had more funds to spend, 
especially after the latter part of 1941, 
and, as it became increasingly difficult to 
obtain supplies in the United States, local 
manufacturing industries increased not 
only their output but in many cases their 
capacity. Domestic industries, however, 
were confronted with an _ increasing 
shortage of raw and semimanufactured 
materials which, with few exceptions, 
must still be imported from abroad. Up 
to the end of 1941 supplies had been re- 
ceived in sufficient quantities to permit 
normal operations, but, following the en- 
try of the United States into the war in 
December, it at once became evident 
that a severe curtailment in deliveries 
must take place. 

Most lines of Chilean industry, how- 
ever, ran at or near capacity during 


1941. Plant expansion would have been 
in order in many industries, but in a large 
number of instances the owners and 
managers either could not finance the 
equipment and materials necessary to 
expand, or feared that, once expanded, 
they could not get the materials with 
which to operate. 


At present, national industry, if neces- 
sary, can supply the country’s needs for 
such articles as prepared foodstuffs, bev- 
erages, tobacco products, shoes, clothing, 
many pharmaceuticals, toilet articles, 
enamel and glassware, furniture, light- 
ing fixtures, cardboard, cordage, matches, 
explosives, and cement. With the excep- 
tion of a few high-quality goods, textiles 
can be supplied by national industries. 
Paints and varnishes, paper products, a 
few chemicals, rubber products, and some 
simple electrical appliances can also be 
supplied locally. 


The nation remains a long way from 
being self-sufficient, however, or even in 
a position where it could exist without 
a considerable volume of imports. De- 
spite the excellent work of a few tech- 
nical and trade schools, Chile does not 
yet have the skills necessary to create 
a comprehensive industrial society and 
lacks many essential raw materials. 


Delivery Delays Evident 


The index of manufacturing produc- 
tion increased 14 percent between 1939 
and 1941. Although this index is not an 
accurate guide, as it covers only a limited 
number of articles and some of them are 
not sufficiently representative, it does, 











Courtesy William LaVarre. 


Chile’s coastal trade exchanges resources—such as these Chilean cattle, for Peruvian sugar. 


nevertheless, indicate the direction and 
to some degree the speed of the trend of 
Chilean industrialization. 

During the first quarter of 1942 in- 
creasing delays in deliveries of imported 
materials and machinery were more evi- 
dent, but most industries continued to 
receive sufficient quantities to prevent 
plant shut-downs. The index of manu- 
facturing began to show erratic tenden- 
cies and by May, although production 
was still at relatively high levels, there 
were indications that it was falling be- 
low 1941 levels. As a result, small-scale 
unemployment and some reduction in 
factory working hours occurred. To as- 
sist manufacturers, the National Supply 
Board was created. Its functions are to 
regulate the distribution and consump- 
tion of raw materials and manufactured 
goods and, if necessary, to appoint ra- 
tioning boards. 
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Foreign Trade 


Chilean foreign trade as a _ whole, 
though suffering dislocation in 1940 and 
1941 because of the extension of the war 
in Europe, the resultant blockade of ad- 
ditional markets, and the diversion of 
consumer goods industries and of ship- 
ping to war purposes, did not react as 
violently as might have been expected. 

Imports, which had risen during the 
second half of 1940, went into a steep 
decline in the first 6 months of 1941. 
In the second half year, however, con- 
ditions improved, and for the full year 
Chile imported 524,800,000 gold pesos’ 
worth of goods—some 18,900000 more 
than in 1940, or 4 percent above that 
year and 28 percent above 1939. 

During 1941, monthly exports were 
subject to sharp fluctuations, but these 
variations were due primarily to the 
availability or lack of ship tonnage dur- 
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ing the months in question, and the Year 
was good as a whole. The total value of 
exports was 767 900.000 gold pesos, an 
increase of 88,400,000 pesos or 13 Percent 
over 1940 and 16 percent over 1939. 

export balance for the year was 243,009. 
000 gold pesos, compared with 171,099. 
000 gold pesos in 1940. With the excep. 
tion of 1937, the foreign trade of Chile 
in 1941 was the highest it has been singe 
the years before its disastrous crash to 
the low points of the early thirties, 


Status of Imports 


Among the imports, the principal] jn. 
crease was in the group of machinery 
and steel products which rose 24 percent 
over the figure for 1940. Agricultural im. 
ports rose 17 percent, chiefly because of 
the necessity of importing cereals from 
the neighboring republics of Latin Amer. 
ica and the increased importation of such 
products as tea and coffee. The imports 
of oilseeds remained about the same, as 
the decline in the importation of cotton. 
seed was balanced by an increase in sun. 
flower seed. 

It is difficult, of course, to draw any 
conclusions from the percentage jn. 
creases and decreases of specific groups 
of products. Table 1, however, may 
throw some light on the results of the 
war upon Chile’s economy, particularly 
in the light of an increasing dollar ex. 
change during the year and the Chilean 
dependence upon manufactured products 
of United States origin. 

Though both agriculture and manvw- 
facturing are directly responsible for the 
livelihood of more people, the stability 
and prosperity of Chilean foreign trade 
is largely dependent upon the mining in- 
dustry which, by value, accounted for 84 
percent of Chile’s exports in 1941. This, 
coupled with the fact that the defense 
program of the United States necessi- 
tated the purchase of large quantities 
of Chilean copper at prices above those 
of former years, brought more money 
to Chile than has. been received in any 
other one of the last 5 years. 


Shipping to Affect Exports 
In agricultural products—the branch 
of Chilean economy that employs the 


greatest number of people—exports were 


TABLE 1—Value of Chilean Imports (in 
Thousands of Gold Pesos) 





Item 1939 1940 1941 
Mineral products 25.0838, 50, 814.8) 51, 558.7 
Water and forest product 1,861.3] 2,151.2] 3,738.6 
Livestock and product 12, 617.0) 20, 449.8} 15, 381.9 
Agricultural products 34. 883.8) 39, 228.2) 45, 928.1 
Foodstuffs 22, 888.4) 24, 791.4) 20, 756.7 
Beverages 751.5 781.0) 1,431.0 
Processed tobacco 154.5) 275.1) 258.8 
rextiles 66, 141.4, 81, 797.7} 80, 521.2 
Chemicals 55, 588.5) 70, 257.8} 75, 903.0 
Metal products 51, 807.0) 61, 148.8} 58, 121.8 
Industrial iron and ma- 
chinery 6, 365.4) 56, 615. 5) 70,390.38 
Transportation materials 40). 762. 7) 52. G86. 3) 48, 793.7 
Diverse manufactured goods | 41, 532.7| 44, 571. 4) 52,0021 
Potal merchandise $10, 438. OF) SA 105. 1/524, 821.9 
Bullion and specie 07.1) 1,205.3 357.9 
Total import 410, 745. 1/507, 110. 4|525, 179.5 
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94 percent above those of 1940 and about 
equal to those of 1939. The chief in- 
creases were in lentils, chickpeas, peas, 
wheat, and hemp fiber. Wines showed 
an increase of 111 percent in value and 
97 percent in quantity. Fruit exports 
were about the same as those of 1940. 

This situation can hardly be expected 
to continue, however, unless Chile de- 
yelops a merchant marine or pools its 
ships with United States convoys. The 
principal market for Chilean agricultural 
exports has long been Europe, which is 
now largely cut off. The entry of the 
United States into the war has curtailed 
facilities for shipments to that country, 
and such United States tonnage as is 
available must be used primarily for the 
shipment of copper, nitrates, and other 
strategic materials, thus curtailing ship- 
ment of agricultural products. An- 
nouncement has also been made that the 
Companhia Frutera Sud-Americana will 
be unable to export more than a very 
small percentage of the Chilean fresh 
fruit, because of lack of space and refrig- 
erated boats, and that the growing Bra- 
gilian market must be considered as 
largely lost for the duration of the war. 

This loss in certain agricultural ex- 
ports, of course, is more than balanced by 
the rise in the value of mineral exports 
which in 1941 was 11 percent higher than 
in 1940, which in turn was 7.3 percent 
higher than in 1939. Sales of copper, in 
particular, showed an increase of 24 per- 
cent in value and 22 percent in quantity. 
Nitrate exports, however, showed a de- 
cline of 12 percent, owing to the loss of 
the European markets and the difficulties 
encountered in shipping to Egypt where, 
formerly, a considerable quantity of that 
product was directed. 


Price of Wool Increases 


Further evidence of the effects of the 
war on the export trade of Chile is shown 
graphically by the trade in animal prod- 
ucts which advanced 24 percent over that 
of 1940. The principal reason was the 
increase in the price of wool, which raised 
the value of the exports of that product 
by about 27 percent, though the quantity 
increased only 5.4 percent. Exports of 
hides, casings, and frozen meats declined. 
Prior to the war, Great Britain was the 
chief market for these products. 

Although its volume has been largely 
maintained, Chilean foreign commerce 


TABLE 2.—Value of Chilean Exports (in 
Thousands of Go'd Pesos) 





Item 1939 1940 1941 
Mineral products 536, O78. 0 577, 943. 8/624, 224. 3 
Water and forest products 6,979.6) 4,041.1) 3,152.3 
Livestock and products 41, 922.8] 32, 380.6) 40,063. 5 
Agricultural product 52, 537. 2) 42, 560. 2) 52, 815.5 
Foodstuffs 13, 328. 5) 13, 118.4) 12, 334.9 
Beverages 3, 805. 7 957.0) 2,320.3 
Processed tobacco 0.1 L.@ 
Textiles 281.6) 1, 296, 1) 821. 5 
Metal products 151.3 333.7) 1, 086. 4 
Industrial iron and ma- 
chinery 215.3 402.1 55.9 
Transportation materials 185. 2 06. 5 205.9 
Diverse manufactured 
goods... 1,751.5) 1,863.6) 2,572.0 
Total merchandise... 660, 445. 6 679, 481. 7,767, 885. 7 
Bullion and specie 10, 909.0) 17, 246, 2) 13, 618. 7 
Total exports _. 671, 354. 6 696, 727. 9,781, 504. 4 
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TABLE 3.—Chilean Foreign Trade (in Millions of Gold Pesos)* 
| 
Imports Exports 
Country of origin or destination ——— |—— 
1939 1940 | 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Total. 410.7| 507.0} 525.2] 671.3] 697.0 781.5 
Europe. _- | 1782] 190] 647] 241| 768 40. 6 
Germany --_- 93. 4 17.9 3.9 56. 6 7 5.8 
Great Britain 33. 9 52.6 47.7 82.5 40.4 32.7 
Belgium a 6.5 5.7 5 30. 3 1.5 -_ 
ea See 9.4 5.4 1.0 31.7 GS few ocu- 
Italy 16.0 20.1 1.1 25. 0 > ig Saree en 
Sweden pe 7.9 6.4 2.3 30.8 2.8 » 
Switzerland 3.0 4.6 3.6 2.4 3.1 1.3 
Spain 1.0 1.6 2.9 in (2) (2) 
Other Europe 8.0 4.7 LZ 4.6 1.7 7 
United States... 127.8} 2423] 207.9] 2048] 4061| 500.8 
Canada__-. 26 21. 5 (2) 1 1 
Latin America....... ........ -..------ | 60.61 1044] 12.2) 306| 41.4 78.8 
Argentina ; aoe est 18. 2 34. 1 38.7 12.4 18.6 33.9 
ORUIR EC oo cccScccus 7 a ey 3.6 4.9 7.8 
Brazil__. 5.3 10. 2 17.1 27 3.7 15.9 
oe reer ‘ 2.5 1.2 1.1 3.1 3.7 5.3 
Curacao... 5.6 11.2 9.8 (2) (2) (2)}* 
Ecuador. _.-. 3.0 | 3.4 3.5 9 1.2 1.8 
Peru:... , 1 31.0 42.8 47.6 3.8 4.9 9.4 
Other Latin America 3.9 1.4 2.4 4.1 4.4 4.7 
Asia 21.6| 3451 333] 119 31.2 38.0 
Japan..... 15.3 27.9 24.8 11.8 31.2 38. 0 
BR 3 asc Sanna betnawycanta oanpuntien seen see 4.9 5.2 eee Be See 
Other Asia Sorwiatedionel 1.4 1.4 Se Se Meee Cee 
Africa..... : 4 See - ----| a a es r) eo (2) () () 
banaue enous chases auaeveuaen ates ocean aa 7.0 6 7.2 (?) iy 
Iodine 1__ : gente eaters MISS Bh ee 8.6 12.8 9.0 
Nitrate ! SAR consid hee sae TO 114.3 
‘“To-order’’ shipments of copper !___._...........-..-- |----2-2--- PS. ee yy CR: Se ee 

















! The value of nitrate, iodine, and ‘to-order’’ shipmen 
excluded from the totals for the individual countries and 
? Less than 100,000 gold pesos. 


has followed new routes since September 
1939. Because of the war there has been 
a marked decrease in the trade between 
Chile and Europe. This has been largely 
compensated by the increased trade be- 
tween Chile and the United States. 
Trade with the other nations of Latin 
America and with Asia has also regis- 
tered large gains, though it is still small 





Courtesy Williain LaVarre 


ts of copper is included in the figures for total exports but,is 
areas shown. 


in proportion to that of Europe and the 
United States. The import surplus that 
Chile has had in its trade with the Latin 
American nations decreased in 1941 be- 
cause of the growing Chilean exports to 
the other American Republics. Also, the 
balance with the Asiatic countries 


(Continued on p. 40) 


Chile’s large resources of Temperate-Zone hard and soft woods are now supplying lumber 
for projects which formerly imported lumber from Oregon and Washington. 
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Axis RANSACKS “Realm” 
for VEGETABLE OILS 


By WituiaM N. SMALL, Department of Commerce 


HE FATTY-OILS SITUATION in 

Europe has grown steadily worse 
since the first few months of the war. 
The Allied blockade has made the obtain- 
ing of marine oils, especially whale and 
sperm, precarious, although Nazi raiders 
have seized a few Norwegian whalers 
with their stocks and sneaked them back 
to occupied territory. The decimation 
of livestock herds and the concomitant 
dwindling of the animal products, butter, 
lard, and tallow, have resulted from 
wholesale slaughtering in subjugated 
countries, necessitated not only by Nazi 
demands for meat shipments but also by 
scarcity of feedstuffs. Vegetable oils 
have fared little better. 


There is apparently no end to the num- 
ber of oils and fats that can be obtained 
from the seeds, nuts, and other parts of 
various plants and trees, but, hitherto, 
commercial production of vegetable oils 
and oilseeds has been confined to rela- 
tively few, and the bulk of world trade 
has been concentrated on very few—say 
a dozen. 


Many Sources Cut Off 


Outstanding examples are cottonseed, 
linseed, copra (coconut), palm and palm 
kernel, peanuts, olive, castor, soy, rape, 
sesame, tung, and _ sunflower. The 
sources of many of these products, for- 
merly imported by Europe in large quan- 
tities, are now cut off. Virtually the only 
outside sources now open to Europe are 
Turkey and the regions of North and 
West Africa not under the protection of 
Britain. 


Conquest of Manchuria, the Philip- 
pines, and the Netherlands Indies has 
brought the Japanese huge potentials of 
vegetable oils that they would gladly sell 
and their Axis allies could well use, but 
the Soviet Union, India, and the British 
Navy lie athwart the communication 
lines. 


Europe is not bereft of oils. Olive oil 
has always been the child of the Medi- 
terranean, and the large peanut produc- 
tion of French West Africa, particularly 
Senegal, is a decided asset. Large crops 
of cottonseed and linseed oil grow in the 
Ukraine. But Congo oilseeds no longer 
go to Belgium for processing and dis- 
tribution, the oilseed wealth of the East 
Indies is barred from the Netherlands, 
and the resources of the French Colonial 
Empire, with the exception of North and 
West Africa, are inaccessible to Vichy. 


Oilseed Output Spurred 


A number of the European countries 
now forced to hide their light under the 
Nazi bushel produced large quantities of 
oilseeds before the war, but by no means 
enough for their needs. Consequently 


they were forced to import large amounts 
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Olive trees in the great Mediterranean region play a role in today’s vegetable-oil drama of 


seas Secs 


from outside, principally from Africa, 
Asia, and the Pacific Islands, and to a 
lesser extent from America. 

Reports emanating from Europe indj- 
cate that much attention is being given 
to increasing the production of Oilseeds, 
with emphasis on sunflowered, soybeans, 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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War's Stimulus Boosts 


Australia’s Chemical Output 


T THE TIME AUSTRALIA became 

a Far Eastern military base, the 
country’s chemical] industry was prepared 
to furnish a portion of the chemicals re- 
quired by the armed forces. Australia’s 
chemical industry, however, is relatively 
young. Less than $15,000,000 worth of 
chemicals and allied products were pro- 
duced in 1913. Incentive to extend 
chemical manufacture was given during 
the 1914-18 war period when difficulty 
ijn procuring chemicals was first encoun- 
tered. Demand at that time, however, 
was much less, since Australian chemical- 
consuming industries also were relatively 
small. With the growth of industry, gen- 
erally, and the expanded demand, prog- 
ress in chemical manufacture occurred. 


Growth and Acceleration 


Expansion continued throughout the 
ensuing years at a somewhat uneven rate, 
paralleling general economic conditions, 
until 1936 when defense measures of the 
Commonwealth were started. In the fol- 
lowing years acceleration took place, and 
many chemicals made for the first time 
in Australia contributed to the high out- 
put of $115,000,000 in 1938-39. 

An important factor in the recent ex- 
pansion has been the policy of develop- 
ing natural raw-material sources in the 
Commonwealth. That the industry will 
continue to progress is certain. An item 
in a British periodical in August 1942 
stated that the Australian war cabinet 
would establish a scientific liaison bureau 
topromote a further application of scien- 
tific discoveries to the war needs of vari- 
ous industries, services, and Government 
departments. The bureau will promptly 
bring scientific problems to the atten- 
tion of qualified scientists and will have 
any necessary experimental work done. 

Statistics of production for 1941 are 
not available, but there is no doubt that 
the value of output exceeded that of pre- 
vious years. 


Degree of Self-Sufficiency 


By 1938 Australia’s production of 
chemicals and Allied items covered a wide 
range, and was estimated to have sup- 
plied the entire domestic consumption 
of calcium carbide, cresylic acid, carbon 
dioxide, naphthalene, casein, soap, and 
matches; 95 percent of the printing inks, 
paints, and varnishes; 93 percent of fer- 
tilizers; 90 percent of the toilet prepara- 
tions; and 80 percent of the drugs and 
medicines. 


484933—42 


By A. H. Swirt, Department of Commerce 


No estimate was made for other leading 
chemicals, but appreciable amounts of 
acetic, hydrochloric, and nitric acids, ar- 
senic, hydrogen peroxide, magnesium 
sulfate, sodium silicate, sodium sulfate, 


tanning extracts, explosives, phenol, amyl 
acetate, ethyl acetate, eucalyptus and 
linseed Oils, and glue were produced in 
1938-39. 

(Continued on p. 39) 





Research worker in a laboratory of Australia’s chemical industry, expanding rapidly today 
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Good Neighbors’ Progress 


Advancement, Readjustment, Cooperation in 


U. S. Technical Mission to Help 
Speed Brazil’s War Production 


The United States is dipping into its 
reservoir of machine-age technicians to 
aid in speeding wartime development of 
Brazil’s industrial resources. 

Supplementing the many technicians 
loaned to Brazil in the last year is a 
special mission of industrial engineers, 
assembled since Brazil entered the war 
on the side of the United Nations. This 
mission, headed by Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, a noted engineer, has been organ- 
ized at Brazil’s request by the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the Department of 
State, and the War Production Board. 

Basic objectives of the mission are: 
(1) to increase Brazilian production of 
essential products, especially those for- 
merly imported from the United States, 
in order to save shipping space; (2) to 
convert Brazilian industries to use of 
substitute materials in place of former 
imports; (3) to improve transportation; 
and (4) to undertake to strengthen foun- 
dations for long-range development of 
Brazilian industry. 

Mr. Cooke has had extensive experi- 
ence, inside the Government and out, in 
one of Brazil’s primary problems—fuel 
and electrical power. He has served as 
administrator of the United States Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Growing collaboration between Brazil 
and the United States for development of 
Brazil’s varied resources has been par- 
ticularly notable in the exchange of tech- 
nical information. Upon request from 
Brazil, the United States has provided 
the services of rubber, mining, vegetable 
oil, food, tropical medicine, and other 
specialists. 

This exchange of technical experience 
is regarded as representing one of the 
best contributions the United States can 
make to the strengthening of Western 
Hemisphere’ defenses. The United 
States, with advanced mass-production 
technique, great laboratories, and nu- 
merous engineering schools, has been 
recognized throughout the world as a 
leader in the improvement of modern 
machine-production technique. 

A Brazilian industrialist visiting in the 
United States, M. J. M. Ferraz, recently 
told a group of New York businessmen 
that Brazil was able to speed its indus- 
trial development by drawing upon the 
technical progress of the world, including 
the United States. 

The willingness of the United States to 
provide this technical assistance, for the 
common interests of the Americas in de- 
fense of the hemisphere, illustrates the 
tendency of the North American republic 


to look to Brazil for future supplies of 
many products formerly imported almost 
exclusively from outside the hemisphere. 
These include rubber and vegetable oils 
as well as minerals. 

Cooperation in secondary phases of 
this development is illustrated in the as- 
signment of trop’cal med‘cal specialists 
to work with Brazil’s most capab!e doc- 
tors for protection of the health of rub- 
ber tappers and other wolkers in strate- 
gic war-production tacks. 

Another new line of development is the 
agreement just signed between the United 
States and Braz] for improvement of 
local food production in northern Braz'l, 
one of the most strategic areas in South 
America for defense of the hemisphere 
against Axis aggression across the At- 
lantic. Northern Brazil likewise is a 
strategic production zone for tropical 
products needed by the Americas. 

More United States technicians have 
been assigned to Brazil than to any other 
American repub‘ic under the program 
for development of hemisphere resources 
approved at the Rio de Janeiro Confer- 
ence of Amer:can Foreign Ministers last 
January. 

How the latest engineering mission ex- 
pects to go about its work is ind‘cated in 
the official announcement by President 
Roosevelt: 

“This mission will consider measures 
to increase Brazil’s power production, or 
to convert its plants to alternative fuels. 
Expansion of existing ore reduction 
plants in Brazil will be studied, with the 
purpose of releasing considerable equ p- 
ment in the United Nations and at the 
same time saving thousands of tons of 
vital shipping space. 

“Textile and other general manufac- 
turing plants will be surveyed, in an 
effort to use Brazil’s surplus textile fibers 
and to increase production of essential 
consumer goods. These and many other 
specific problems will be considered in 
the general program.” 


Mexico’s Newest 
Hydroelectric Plant 


The huge new Ixtapantongo hydroelec- 
tric plant on the Tilostac River about 100 
miles to the west of Mexico City will have 
one of its three generating units installed 
and in serv.ce by the end of this year, 
according to the Mexican Weekly “Hoy.” 

This plant is near the Mexico City- 
Guadalajara Highway not far from the 
town of Colorines. It is the newest and 
at the same time the largest and most 
complete of the many hydroelectric and 
irrigation projects which have been de- 


the Americas 


veloped by ‘“‘Mexico’s T. V. A.” The Feq. 
eral Electric Commission of Mexico was 
established by President Cardenas jn 
1936, and charged with the task of “or. 
ganizing and directing a national system 
to generate, transmit, and distribute 
electric power without profit, at a mini- 
mum cost and with maximum benefits to 
the people of Mexico.” 

Within the last 5 years this Federaj 
Electric Commission has completely re. 
organized the production and distriby. 
tion of electric energy in Mexico. Zones 
of electrification have been created where 
they did not exist before, and many ex. 
isting zones have been greatly improved, 
Steam plants have been built in four 
States benefiting $0 communities with a 
population totaling a quarter of a million, 

The hydroelectric plant at Ix‘apan- 
tongo, now nearing completion, has a 
planned capacity of 82,500 k lowatts 
wh‘ch will take care of the growing needs 
of Mex:co City. This year only one gen- 
erat'ng unit will be installed, producing 
27.500 klowatts. Installation of the 
other two units will await the termina- 
tion of the war. The contract for these 
three generators and turb nes was origi- 
nally given to a company in Europe ona 
barter basis. This equipment was con- 
structed and got as far as a port in Italy, 
where it still remains. 


Uruguay Produces Vitamin-Rich 
Fish-Liver Oils 


The Servicio Oceanografico y Pesca, 
that department of the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment charged with the development 
of the nation’s fishing industry, after 
making a complete survey reports that 


many of the fish caught off the coast 
have livers with a very high vitamin con- 
tent. 


Whereas cod-liver oi] is required to 
have at least 800 units of vitamin A per 
gram to meet the international stand- 
ards for this product, some of the fish 
found in the waters off Uruguay report- 
edly produce an oil with much greater 
vitamin A content. 

The livers of the pescadilla, or hake, 
average 18,000 units per gram, that-of the 
corvina yield 26,000 units of vitamin A 
per gram, while the livers of the bagre 
average from 90,000 to 100,000. units per 
gram. 

A plant to prepare this fish-liver oil 
on a commercial scale is now nearing 
completion near Montevideo. 

Of the many varieties of fish found in 
these waters, the following yield the 
highest percentages of liver oil: shark, 
dogfish, pezgallo, brotula, flounder, cor- 
vina, gumbar, pescadilla, lenguado. 
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Uruguay will soon be independent of 
foreign sources for vitamin-rich fish oils 
and, it is expected, may have an export- 
able surplus. 


Low-Cost Public Housing in 
Uruguay’s Capital 


Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, has 
completed more than a thousand one- 
and two-family low-rent modern dwell- 
ings for its working community. 

The houses average four rooms. They 
are built of cement with tiled roofing. 
Rent for the new homes averages 10.73 
Uruguayan pesos per month, equivalent 
to $5 in United States money. Each has 
a bath with sanitary plumbing and a front 

rch. Some houses have a rear porch. 
Each of the dwellings has room for chil- 
dren in a fenced-in yard and a small 
garden. Gardens are frequently used to 
raise subsistence vegetables to supple- 
ment the diet of the tenants. 

The houses are built in attractive 
groups on the outskirts of the city. Spe- 
cially designed architectural variations 
have been embodied in the over-all proj- 
ect planning. The homes have white or 
cream exterior walls and red tiled roofs. 
The project was designed by a group of 
the best architects in Uruguay. 

The object of the new low-cost public 
housing project is to provide the maxi- 
mum of living room together with the 
greatest possible conservation of mate- 
rials. The houses were built by the Uru- 
guayan National Institute of Economic 
Housing, of which the famous architect, 
Don Daniel Rocco, is director. 

Plans are reported under way for the 
construction of several apartment-house 
units of the same general type nearer the 
center of Montevideo. 

Efforts also are being made to stimu- 
late the interest of private capital in 
this type of dwelling construction. There 
are at present about a hundred appli- 
cations for every dwelling unit that be- 
comes available in Uruguay’s capital. 


Caracas, Venezuela, 
To Build Houses 


Plans have just been announced for 
the construction of 350 small, low-cost 
houses in the suburbs of Caracas, Vene- 
wela, to supply the growing need for con- 
venient homes for the industrial workers 
of that city. 

Each house will have a living room, 
two sleeping rooms, kitchen-dining room 
and bathroom with shower, lavatory, and 
toilet. The outer walls will be of cement, 
floors of cement, partitions of cement 
blocks, and roof of asbestos cement tile. 

The cost will be about 2,700 bolivares 
each, and such a house may be pur- 
chased by a monthly payment of 15 boli- 
vares, which will cover amortization and 
interest. These houses are to be built on 
the property of an old estate known as 
Villa Amelia. 

Another group of 320 houses for mid- 
dle-class owners is to be built on the Ave- 
nue San Martin. The work is under the 
direction of the newly organized Urban 
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Many homes of this general type are embraced in South American low-cost housing projects. 


Credit Company, to which the Govern- 
ment has subscribed for shares to the 
value of 1,000,000 bolivares. 

These dwellings will range in cost from 
13,000 to 20,000 bolivares, to be paid for 
over a range of 12 years. Eight hundred 
workmen will be employed. The entire 
development will cost more than 3,000,000 
bolivares. A novel feature of the plan is 
the inclusion in the monthly payments 
of the cost of an insurance policy that 
will insure the owner against death and 
invalidism during the period of the pay- 
ments, so that he will not lose his prop- 
erty in case misfortune overtakes him. 

The contractors plan to use only ma- 
terials produced in Venezuela, with the 
exception of a few plumbing fixtures that 
must be obtained in the United States. 


Rubber Boom Starts Borracha 
Tappers into Amazon Jungles 


Moving into the jungles of the vast 
Amazon River Basin in South America, 
the advance guard of a great army of 
rubber tappers is preparing to increase 
production of this vital material from 
millions of wild rubber trees. 

Brazil is encouraging the shift of thou- 
sands of workers into the rubber areas of 
its territory. Families from drought 
areas are reported on the move toward 
the Amazon rubber districts, attracted 
by the prospect of higher earnings for 
collecting latex from the wild trees. 

Incentive for this development comes 
mainly from a series of contracts the 
United States has signed with the Ama- 
zon rubber-producing countries. These 
contracts call for the purchase of all 
their exportable rubber until the end of 
1946 at prices ranging up to 45 cents a 
pound, depending upon quality. In addi- 
tion, the United States has made avail- 
able technical and financial aid for sani- 
tation measures, equipment, and other 
facilities for expansion in rubber pro- 
duction. 

Labor to bring out more rubber from 
the forests of South and Central America 


is one of the biggest problems. (See 
article “The Amazon Valley” in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 29, 1942.) 
More workers are required to gather wild 
rubber than are needed for production on 
plantations in the Far East. In con- 
trast with closely planted trees in culti- 
vated projects, the forest product must be 
collected from scattered trees, sometimes 
averaging only one or two an acre. 
Hence the cry is for more workers to 
gather latex from hundreds of millions 
of rubber trees growing over thousands 
of square miles of territory drained by 
the mighty Amazon and its tributaries. 

The newspaper Ultima Hora of La Paz, 
Bolivia, quotes Aurelio Monasterios, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Eastern Bolivia, as saying country dis- 
tricts of Santa Cruz Province are being 
well-nigh “depopulated” by the trek to 
the Amazon rubber country. 

The rubber tappers, he explains, are 
attracted by the promise of minimum 
wages of 60 bolivianos daily, compared 
with an average of 15 paid for farm labor 
in the Santa Cruz country. 

In the northeast corner of Bolivia, 
where this republic makes a sharp salient 
into Brazil, there is a rich rubber area. 
Here, in the Provinces of Beni and Pan- 
do, are lowlands less than 600 feet above 
sea level, densely forested. Also, this 
area is serviced by the 200-mile Madeira- 
Mamore Railroad, built in the first dec- 
ade of this century to carry rubber past 
river rapids toward the Amazon. The 
construction of this railroad is reputed to 
have cost “a life for every railroad tie.” 
The upper Madeira River region wit- 
nessed something resembling a gold rush 
during those few years when the price of 
crude rubber soared to about $2 a pound. 


Today rubber workers are returning to 
the earlier boom scenes. This time, how- 
ever, the development of the industry 
promises to be more orderly and Safe. 
Malaria and yellow fever, which wiped 
out so many of the earlier tappers, have 
been conquered to a large extent. Hos- 
pitals and health services will play an 
important role in the new rush. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The declaration of war against Ger- 
many and Italy by Brazil—which may re- 
sult in serious repercussions on the Ar- 
gentine economy—was an outstanding 
development during August. 

Congress made no progress in its de- 
liberation of the various tax-reform 
measures designed by the Government to 
provide much-needed national revenues. 
The highly influential Third Agricul- 
tural Congress held during the month 
voted, meanwhile, to repudiate the Gov- 
ernment’s export-tax measure which is 
very unpopular with Argentina’s cattle 
breeders. 

Advance press notices and radio broad- 
casts of the impending Argentine In- 
dustrial Convention to celebrate National 
Industrial Day indicated that similar ac- 
tion was to be taken against any taxes 
affecting industry. The impression was 
current that, except for the possibility 
later in the year of decreeing the taxes 
in question by Executive action, the only 
alternative would be to resort to public 
loans to cover the mounting financial 
deficits of the Government. Impetus 
may have been given to this impression 
by the unusually successful issuance of 
4-percent internal taxable bonds—the 
first public issue of 1942—in the amount 
of 200,000,000 pesos. 

There was a relatively favorable tend- 
ency in trade returns for July 1942, both 
import and export volume and value reg- 
istering sizable increases over the pre- 
ceding month, with an export trade bal- 
ance of 74,908,519 pesos for the month. 

Ocean-shipping movement increased 
during July, arrivals numbering 113 with 
net registered tonnage of 250,267, com- 
pared with 104 vessels of 227,251 tons 
during the preceding month. This com- 
pared, however, with 148 arrivals totaling 
415,466 tons in July a year ago; and for 
the first 7 months of this year total ship 
arrivals numbering 806, with a tonnage 
of 2,015,904, were sharply under the rela- 
tive 7 months in 1941. 

Livestock-raising areas benefited ap- 
preciably from copious rainfall during 
August, but additional precipitation still 
was required in certain sections of the 
country. The grain markets in general 
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remained inactive, but rains and milder 
weather improved the light-grain crop 
situation. The wool market was stag- 
nant, with little United States demand, 
and a record stock carry-over to the next 
season is in prospect. Salt-hide trading 
was listless, although prices remained 
steady, but the dry-hide market was ex- 
tremely active with some prices the 
highest in months. 

There was a continued upward trend 
in wholesale prices during July, and the 
official employment and wage payment 
indexes for that month remained more 
or less on the level of the preceding 
month. Commercial failures during Au- 
gust showed a sharp drop from the pre- 
ceding month and were also appreciably 
lower during the first 8 months of the 
year than in the corresponding period 
in 1941. An unexpected spurt developed 
in building-construction activity in the 
Federal Capital during June, compared 
with a month earlier, but the aggregate 
position in this respect for the first half 
of the year was substantially lower in the 
number of building permits granted, the 
value of construction, and the square 
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“Wings of the Wind” 


Lacking gasoline or motorcars, 
Chilean nitrate miners, photo- 
graphed by William LaVarre, use 
the phenomenon of their desert 
wind to transport them between 
coastal homes and inland mines. 

The North Chilean desert wind 
blows from the Pacific to the Andes 
at dawn, from the Andes to the 
ocean at sunset. 
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meterage involved, than in the relative 
6-month period of 1941, bearing oy 
earlier indications that the upward curye 
of local building had been, at least, 
arrested. 

The volume of business transacted in 
August fell off appreciably from that of 
the preceding month, judged by clearing. 
house operations. The number of checks 
cleared and their aggregate value dropped 
by approximately 9 percent each. It is 
evident from the returns of the first 8 
months of 1942, however, that the yol- 
ume of checks cleared and their total 
value, both of which constitute peak fig- 
ures, were up 2 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively, over the similar period in 
1941. 

Government revenue in July increased 
sharply over the preceding month, owing 
to larger collections of income and sales 
taxes. The Central Bank report of July 
15 showed decreases in note circulation, 
gold on hand, and forward purchases of 
foreign exchange, but a sufficient off- 
setting increase of gold and foreign ex- 
change held abroad increased gold cov- 
erage of notes in circulation by 2 percent, 
to 114.23 percent. Except for the suc- 
cessful issuance of the Government’s new 
4 percent bonds, stock-exchange activity 
was uneventful. 





AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Rains during August considerably 
modified the condition of crops, pasture 
lands, and livestock in the eastern part 
of the grain region, but in the central 
zone of the country the precipitation reg- 
istered was still considered insufficient. 

The first official forecast of the areas 
planted to grains for the 1942-43 har- 
vest shows the following reductions from 
the previous season: Wheat, 12.3 percent 
to 6,400,000 hectares; linseed, 9.7 percent 
to 2,465,000 hectares; oats, 5.7 percent to 
1,343,000 hectares; barley, 7.4 percent 
to 747,000 hectares, including 370,000 hec- 
tares in grain for malting (408,000 hec- 
tares last year); rye, 9.4 percent to 975,- 
000 hectares; and birdseed, 7.4 percent 
to 50,000 hectares. The total area 
planted thus amounts to 11,981,000 hec- 
tares, representing a decrease of 1,402,- 
000 hectares, or 10.5 percent, from the 
total area sown last year. This decrease 
is attributed to the drought suffered by 
the country during the period of plow- 
ing and sowing. 
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Exports of wheat during the month 
continued small, with Spain and Brazil 
peing the principal destinations. Other 
south American republics took insig- 
nificant amounts. Although Argentine 
stocks are large, the country’s parities 
are not high, compared with world levels, 
put the new crop is due in December and 
there is some apprehension about suf- 
ficient storage space. As there exists a 
shortage of bags for the harvest, the 
Government is encouraging exporters and 
merchants to store in bulk with walls of 
pagged wheat. 

Corn exports were negligible. The do- 
mestic market, comprising outlets of 
about 2,000,000 tons a year for human 
consumption, operated at unchanged 
prices during the month. The railways 
find the use of corn for fuel impractica- 
ble, and it is calculated that the country 
can count on burning only 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 tons, annually, which still leaves 
surplus stocks of approximately 17,500,- 
000 tons a year. 

Grain Board prices for linseed were 
almost 3 percent lower than in July 1942, 
with exports small, indicating that the 
Government’s policy of extending the 
selling limits of the Board had little or 
no effect, since sales were lacking. 

The market for sunflower seed was 
steady, with much activity, and farmers 
have sold the bulk of their stocks to 
the Grain Board. A few small purchases 
were made in the free market to cover 
previous sales. 

There was a further price rise in oats 
of 12 to 15 percent, owing to short-selling 
to the Army. Barley stocks and offers 
are $mall; the market continued quiet, 
with a further price reduction and almost 
no demand from exporters because of 
the existing sales difficulties in the con- 
suming markets. 

The second forecast of the probable 
output of the 1941-42 cotton crop is esti- 
mated at 76,500 tons, compared with the 
estimate 2 months earlier of 72,200 tons— 
the explanation of the higher revised 
figure being the favorable effect of good 
weather during the cotton-picking pe- 
riod. Cotton picking is finished, and 
ginning continued throughout July, the 
total amount of fiber handled un to the 
end of that month being 171,355 tons. 
Yields show a uniformly improved tend- 
ency, the general average being 32.4 
percent. 


YERBA MATE’S POTENTIALITIES 


Much interest in connection with the 
future export possibilities of yerba mate 
is attached to the local sale to a United 
States firm of 5,000 tons of this herb for 
delivery before the end of this year. The 
Government has issued a decree author- 
izing the intensification of production of 
mate. As a result of exhaustive labora- 
tory tests made during the last year in 
the United States, the mate will be sub- 
mitted to large-scale processing for the 
extraction of valuable chemical sub- 
stances, especially chlorophyl. The pres- 
ent local production of mate is estimated 
at 72,000 tons annually. 


CATTLE SITUATION 


The 1942 Annual Cattle Show which 
took place in Buenos Aires during Au- 
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gust was highly successful, total sales of August. Official figures show that on 
animals amounting to 4,348,000 pesos, August 1, 1942, stocks of greasy wool, 
compared with 2,987,000 pesos last year. amounting to 83,000 tons, were double 
Unusually high prices were bid for the those of a year ago; and that exports 


prize breeds exhibited. The Shorthorn for the wool season are approximately 45 
champion brought 42,000 pesos, and the to 50 percent under the relative period 
reserve champion sold for 60,000 pesos, last year. 

the highest Shorthorn price registered Wool sales recorded during July 1942, 
since 1925. The prize Hereford brought in the Central Produce Market and in 
23,000 pesos, and the reserve champion, private warehouses in Buenos Aires and 


53,000 pesos, which is the highest price Avellaneda, amounted to 4,299,578 kilo- 
recorded since 1920. The Aberdeen grams for a total value of 5,814,218 pesos, 
Angus champion was bid up to 172,000 representing an average price of 13.52 
pesos, reported to be close to the world pesos per 10 kilograms. The general 


record—the previous Argentine peak bid average of wool-market quotations dur- 
for this breed being 21.000 pesos in 1934. ing July showed an increase of 8.5 percent 
The grand champion New Zealand Lin- over that of the preceding month (owing, 
coln ram was sold for the new world- presumably, to the greater movement 
record price of 18,000 pesos. recorded in fine and fine-crossbred wools) 
Cattle entries in the market continued and nearly 19 percent over the average - 

to decline, being about 20 percent under quotations of July, a year ago. 

those of July; but export prices remained The salt-hide market operated at sub- 
easy. There was a reaction in local- stantially reduced volume, owing to a 
consumption classes, and prices increased slowing down of animal] slaughtering. 
up to 10 percent. Sheep offerings in Prices generally were less than the level 


August, seasonally low, were under those of the foreign ceilings, but there were 
of the preceding month, and easy prices upper and lower variations in certain 
continued until about the middle of the categories. The dry-hide market reacted 


month, when a sudden reduction in en- sharply, however, with great activity and 
tries caused a sharp price reaction. upward prices. Fair-sized shipments 
Trade reports indicate that the various were made to Europe. 
types of sheep are selling for prices from 
15 to27 percent. Hog entries were irreg- COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ular, but market and farm prices re- a ; 
mained on July parity. Brazil’s declaration of war against Ger- 
many and Italy may be felt seriously 
Woot MARKET STAGNANT in Argentina, as to economic conse- 
quences. Argentina depends on east- 
The wool market was stagnant, the coast trade and, particularly now, is de- 
bulk of business being done in medium pending upon Brazil for an increasing 
and fine wool for the domestic industry proportion of its imports. Argentina has 
at maintained prices. There was little already withdrawn its merchant vessels 


demand from the United States during from the North Atlantic because of the 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Twenty-first in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


“An Equilibrium in Which Civilized Men Can Live” 


LAA AAMAS 


We shall find (after the war] that the trade by which the world lives has 
to be reestablished; and if there is no working capital to start it moving 
again, we shall find ourselves helping to set up a considerable part of the 
world in business again. We may do this because we shall hope—and I 
think rightly—that the result will contribute to our own economic health. 

Buf we shall know that whether it is immediately advantageous or not, 
the process still is necessary to make an equilibrium in which civilized men 
can live. We shall, of course, have the mixture of motives which is usual 
in every human action; but we shall really be engaged in loving our neighbor, 
though we may not state the process in those terms. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that whole peoples may suddenly 
decide to think in those terms, instead of in the narrower terms of nationalism 
gone mad, of passion run riot, or of enmities built up and exploited to the 
last degree. 

We are, thus, likely to find American and foreign public-health units work- 
ing side by side, and not trying to assess the race, wealth, or origin of the 
people whom they endeavor to protect from disease. We may find inter- 
national lawyers endeavoring to resolve conflicts so as to reopen contact 
between groups and individuals. 

We may find transport pools designed primarily to assure that goods are 
promptly taken to the places where they are most needed. We may even 
find banks and bankers pooling their resources so that the materials of life 
are once more everywhere available. 

It may well be that the national and international forces will run so 
strongly in these channels that none will care or dare to attack or frustrate 
them. 


(From ‘“‘New Directions in’ the New World” by Adolf A. Berle, Jr. Publishers: 
Harper & Bros., New York and London.) 
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extension by Germany of the war zone to 
include those waters. It is now suggested 
that similar action may be taken as re- 
gards Brazilian waters, in which event 
Argentina’s official recognition of this ac- 
tion would probably result in the cutting 
off of the bulk of its Atlantic coast trade, 
forcing the greater number of its vessels 
to shift to Pacific Ocean itineraries, 
meanwhile Salvaging whatever is poSsible 
of Brazilian trade in such vessels as may 
be available. It was also stated in the Ar- 
gentine press that shipping companies 
are considering the advisability of trans- 
ferring some of the present freight to in- 
land routes, by rail and water, because of 
ocean-shipping restrictions. 

It was officially announced in August 
that four national transports of the Min- 
istry of Marine had been transferred to 
the State Merchant Marine for operation 
on the south-coast sea route between 
Buenos Aires and Tierra del Fuego in or- 
der to relieve the lack of regular ship- 
ping services resulting from the dissolu- 
tion of one of the companies formerly 
serving that route. 

The employment index for July (1937= 
100) was 127.6, as against 127.9 for June, 
and the index for wages paid was 142.8, 
compared with 142.7 for June. The em- 
ployment index for the first 7 months 
of this year indicated an average of 
124.3 against 111.6 for the relative period 
of 1940, and the wage index was 134.8 
compared with 113 for the like 7-month 
period in 1940. 

The general wholesale price index 
(1926=100) moved up to 191.1 from 188.5 
for the preceding month, 148.5 for July of 
last year, and an average of 145.1 for the 
year 1941; this average for 1940 was 123.4. 
For the first 7 months of this year the 
general wholesale price index was 183, 
against 132.7 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1941. The relative comparisons 
for the nonagricultural group were 211 
and 148.7; and for the agricultural group 
80.8 and 74.2. 

Check clearings declined in August to 
1,782,219 with a total value of 4,465,614,600 
pesos, from 1,946,032 checks totaling 
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Nazis’ Civil Motor-Transport System, Desperately Hungry for 
Fuel, Grasps Now at “Substitutes for Substitutes” 
(Is “Ersatz Ersatz” Next?) 


The continued drain on fuel resources is forcing Germany to find substitutes 
for substitutes. Use of petroleum products in motor vehicles has long 
been reduced to a minimum by turning to gas producers, liquefied gas, and 
city gas. 

Wood-burning gas producers no longer will be installed, and conversion 
of existing producers to the burning of coal is being pressed, say authentic 
reports. This step was taken by the Nazis because the wood burners devour 
raw materials used in many ersatz industries, and necessary timber supplies 
can no longer be provided. In line with the slogan, “Liquid fuel for the 
armed forces, substitutes for the homeland,” use of liquefied gases in motor 
vehicles has been restricted further. 

Coal, lignite, and peat will replace wood in the generators. Former diffi- 
culties, it is reported, have been overcome, and in the manufacture of suitable 
equipment is progressing. However, since coal, as well as wood is in wide- 
spread demand in the ersatz industries, the manufacture of low-tempcrature 
peat coke, said to be a useful generator fuel, is to be greatly expanded soon. 
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for automotive purposes. 
of such fuel. Nevertheless, 


Germany. 
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But the use of coal, lignite, and peat is not likely to solve the fuel problem 
consequently preparations are being made by the Nazis for 
much greater use of compressed gas—such as town gas, or coke-oven gas— 
Supply difficulties and the inherent inferiority of 
the fuel caused the abandonment of previous attempts to promote the use 
a distributing organization for 
compressed gas to 10,000 vehicles a day is being built up throughout Nazi 


supplying 
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4,898,647,400 pesos in July. The number 
of checks cleared in the first 8 months 
of the year was 14,744,218 for a total value 
of 36,323,760,400 pesos, against 13,918,251 
checks aggregating 29,842,335,600 pesos in 
value during the corresponding period in 
1941. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


A noticeably favorable reaction was 
expressed in foreign-trade statistics for 
July. Import volume was 30 percent 
higher than in the preceding month, and 
export volume was up 15 percent. The 
value of imports amounted to 102,870,508 
pesos, and exports to a value of 177,- 
779,027 pesos were recorded. These fig- 
ures compare with corresponding totals 
of 95,069,289 pesos for imports and 166,- 
511,354 pesos for exports in June of this 
year. There was, consequently, a favor- 
able merchandise trade balance of 74,- 
908,519 pesos for July which compares 
with 71,442,065 pesos for the preceding 
month, and 14,019,221 pesos for July 
1941. 

During the period January—July, in- 
clusive, imports were valued at 794,559,- 
479 pesos and exports at 1,070,206,796 
pesos, leaving an export surplus of 275,- 
656 299 pesos, compared with a surplus 
of 241,363,448 pesos in the like period 
of 1941. 

During the 1942 January—July period, 
Brazil, third important country in Ar- 
gentina’s trade, accounted for 16.5 per- 
cent of that country’s total imports, as 
against 10.5 percent in value during the 
first 7 months of 1941. Imports from 
all the South American republics except 
Peru showed a substantial increase over 
the 1941 7-month period, and Argen- 
tina’s exports to all of these countries 
also increased appreciably. Imports from 
Spain increased from 4,000,000 to 11,000,- 
000 pesos, compared with 1941, whereas 
exports declined from 49,000,000 to 26,- 
000,000 pesos. 
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Imports from Sweden in the same pe- 
riod increased from 6,000,000 to nearly 
49,000,000 pesos, and Argentine exports 
to Sweden increased from 2,000,000 to 
40,000,000 pesos. Imports from Switzer- 
land increased from 13,500,000 to almost 
21,000,000 pesos, and exports to that 
country increased from _ 5,600,060 to 
22,300,000 pesos. Imports from Germany 
increased from about 3,400,000 pesos to 
slightly more than 6,600,000 pesos, and 
exports decreased from nearly 3,000,000 
pesos to nothing. Imports from Portugal 
increased from 2,600,000 pesos to about 
5,000,000 pesos, as exports to that country 
were practically unchanged at 1,500,000 
pesos. 

Customs and port revenues for the first 
7 months of 1942 amounted to 123,439,107 
pesos, compared with 109,724,570 pescs 
for the relative period in 1941. The bulk 
of the foregoing increase represented im- 
port duties which advanced by 12,409,049 
pesos to a total of 104,332,947 pesos. 
Export duties increased by 1,314,604 pesos, 
to a total of 19,085,210 pesos. Collections 
in June and July, 1942, were, however, 
lower than in the corresponding months 
in 1941, indicating that the Govern- 
ment’s earlier forecast of substantially 
increased customs revenues during 1942 
may not materialize. Import collections 
alone in July amounted to 13,769,537 pe- 
sos as against 17,459,134 pesos during the 
same month in 1941, and such collec- 
tions in June totaled 13,292,364 pesos, 
against 14,110,473 pesos in June 1941. 


Exchange and Finance 


More Favorable Exchange Rate for 
American Apples and Pears.—The Min- 
istry of Finance has issued circular No. 
93, dated August 25, 1942, whereby ex- 
change for the payment of imported ap- 
ples and pears can be procured at 4.22 
pesos to the dollar. Previously, it was 
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necessary to purchase such exchange at 
the auction rate. 

Government Revenues.—There was a 
sharp increase in Government revenue 
during July over the preceding month, 
the relative totals being 116,616,000 and 
67,674,000 pesos. The increase of nearly 
50,000,000 pesos was principally owing to 
Jarger income-tax and sales-tax receipts. 
The total revenue for the first 7 months 
of 1942 came to 612,625,000 pesos, or ap- 
proximately 68,500,000 more than the 
corresponding total of 544,060,000 pesos 
for the first 7 months of 1941. 

Four-Percent Public Issue; Treasury 
Bill Tenders—The Government recently 
made its first publ'c offering of bonds 
this year. The issue called for 100,000,- 
000 pesos of taxable bonds of an issue 
entitled “Crédito Argentino Interno,” 
paying 4 percent interest and calling for 
1 percent annual amortization. The of- 
fering price was 93.80, thus providing an 
immediate yield of 4.26 percent. As the 
issue contained an cption of increasing 
the amount to 200,000,000 pesos if the 
first results were encouraging, and as 
more than 250,000,000 pesos were sub- 
scribed during the first day’s sales, the 
Government accepted 200,000,000 pesos. 

Allotments for th's amount were made 
on a percentage basis, except applica- 
tions not exceeding 20,000 pesos, which 
will be satisfied in full, to encourage the 
so-called small investor. The issue was 
based on a decree of July 28, 1942, au- 
thorizing a loan of 300,000,000 pesos; the 
remaining 100,000,000 pesos of the total 
authorized will be reserved for Govern- 
ment departments. 

The first of the fortnightly Treasury 
bill tenders in August totaled 35,000,000 
pesos and resulted in bids aggregating 
37,100,000 pesos and Government accept- 
ances of 34,900,000 pesos. The second 
tender was issued in the amount of 20,- 
000,000 pesos, which, incidentally, was 
the lowest of its kind this year. Bids 
totaled 23,350,000, of which the Govern- 
ment accepted 20,950,000 pesos. 

Central Bank Statement.—The Central 
Bank statement of July 15, compared 
with that of a month earlier, showed a 
decrease of 6,488,000 pesos (to a total of 
1,481,236,000 pescs) in the value of notes 
in circulation, as against a slight decrease 


New Bureau To Aid South 
Africa’s Railways 
Railways in South Africa will be 
aided by an economic bureau re- 
cently established at Johannes- 
burg, according to the British 

press. 

The new bureau will carry out 
research in major problems con- 
fronting the railways, such as the 
soundness and technical practica- 
bility of schemes involving capital 
outlays, and will give careful con- 
sideration to proposals for post-war 
reconstruction in order that a 
workable plan may be instituted 
immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. 
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(to a total of 1,074,758,000 pesos) in the 
value of gold in the country; an increase 
of approximately 19,500,000 pesos (to a 
total of 617,207,000 pesos), in the value 
of gold and foreign exchange held abroad, 
and a drop of 7,000,000 pesos (to 3,000,000 
pesos) in the amount of forward buy.ng 
of foreign exchange. The gold coverage 
of notes in circulation increased nearly 
2 percent, to 114.23 percent. 


Tariff[s and Trade Controls 


Oranges, Tangerines, Grapefruit, and 
Lemons: Certain Wrapping Require- 
ments Abolished.—Oranges, tangerines, 
grapefru.t, and lemons were also in- 
cluded in the decree of August 22, 1942, 
which abolished the requirements that 
waterproof tissue paper wraps of certain 
imported fruit must carry the name of 
the producer, the packing company, or 
the exporter, as well as the country of 
origin. 

[See FORFIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 26, 1942, for announcement of the 


removal of the above requirement on wraps 
of imported apples and pears.] 


Grease and Tallow of Marine Origin: 
No Prior Export Permit Required.— 
Grease and tallow, when of marine origin, 
has been excepted from the provisions of 
a decree of May 27, 1942, which requires 
a prior permit for the exportation of 
animal grease and tallow, by a decree 
dated July 21, 1942, and published in 
the Argentine Boletin Oficial of August 
11, 1942. 

Exportation of Wheat Flour Author- 
ized Conditionally—Authorization for 
the exportation of wheat flour will be 
granted only if it is packed in used cot- 
ton or jute bags. All used bags em- 
ployed for this purpose must be cleaned 
and disinfected, according to a decree 
dated July 21, 1942, and published in the 
Argentine Boletin Oficial of August 11, 
1942. 

Salt May Be Exported in Used Jute or 
Burlap Bags.——When deemed necessary, 
salt may be exported in used jute or 
burlap bags, according to a resolution 
dated July 25, 1942, and published in the 
Boletin Oficial of August 11, 1942. Bags 
must be returned to Argentina by the 
consignee. The exporter is required to 
charge the consignee 1 peso extra for 
each bag? which will be refunded if the 
bag is returned. If the bag is not re- 
turned, the money is forfeited, and will 
be turned over to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

This is another of the many measures 
adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
relieve the grave shortage of bags for 
packing agricultural products. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Tax in Ruanda- 
Urundi—The max'mum tax which the 
“Office of Arabica Ccffee” is authorized 
to collect from direct exporters of native 
coffee in Ruanda-Urundi has been estab- 
lished at 0.60 franc per k'logram for the 
Standard grade and 0.25 franc per kilo- 
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gram for brcken or resorted coffee, by 
legislative ordinance No. 173 A/E of May 
27, 1942, effective from May 30 and pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge of June 10, 1942. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Situation.—Ample 
amounts of foreign exchange were avail- 
able during August. All needs of trade 
were met. The Central Bank maintained 
more than ample balances in New York 
and London to meet its requirements. 
The demand for exchange was less be- 
cause of the d'fficulty, or impossibility, 
of obtaining merchandise in the United 
States or England. 

Restrictions on United States Cur- 
rency.—The Government, by decree pub- 
lished during July, regulated the sales 
of United States paper money in Bolivia. 
All holders of dollar bills in Bolivia were 
ordered to deposit them in the Central 
Bank by July 15. Special exemptions are 
to be made for transactions after this 
date. The Bank accepts dollar bills for 
transmittal to the United States when 
they are accompanied by information 
concerning the holder and the origin of 





Poles Plan for Fleet After 
Adolf Bites Dust 
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Post-war plans of the Polish { 
Government include a merchant $ 
marine of between 180 and 200 $ 
ships, totaling from 600,000 to 800,- § 
000 gross tons, according to a $ 
recent statement by the Polish , 
Minister for Industry, Trade, and ‘ 
Shipping. ; 
The official points out the vital « 
necessity of increasing the number 
of seamen for the Polish fleet, and $ 
he proposes that the men be § 
trained in Great Britain. } 
4 
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Nationalizing Sweden’s 


Highway Work 


In response to a growing need for 
a centralized organization of high- 
way and road work in Sweden, a 
nationalization program, proposed 
to go into effect on January 1, 1944, 
was recently approved by the Riks- 
dag (Parliament). 

The chief purpose of the program 
is to effect a more equal distribu- 
tion of the municipal burden of 
taxes, as it has been found that road 
taxes have been very unevenly com- 
puted in the various cities, rural 
communities, and road districts. 

Although the district road boards 
have carried out excellent construc- 
tion and repair work, the wider 
scope of activities since the war be- 
gan necessitates the coordination 
of the 170 different districts. A just 
distribution of costs and a more 
rational utilization of personnel 
and machinery are expected to re- 
sult from the new program. 

The municipalities will be com- 
pensated for their loss of road taxes 
by funds from national taxes levied 
on motorcars, tires, and gasoline. 
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the bills. When the appropriate United 
States officials accept the bills, the value 
is credited to the account of the Central 
Bank. The Bolivian bank then pays the 
owner of the bills in bolivianos, at the 
rate of 46 bolivianos to the dollar. It is 
understood that the bank is willing to 
pay for the dollars only in bolivianos. 

Persons entering or leaving Bolivia are 
permitted to sell dollar bills up to $100 
to the Central Bank. 

Bank for Agriculture Opens.—After 
months of delay, the Bank for Agricul- 
ture opened its office in La Paz on July 
27. The bank was originally created by 
a cabinet decree of February 11, 1942. 
However, in a decree dated July 6, the 
bank’s directorate was reduced to five 
members, three of whom are to be named 
by the Government, one by the agricul- 
tural societies, and the fifth by the Cen- 
tral Bank. One of the three directors 
named by the Government is also presi- 
dent of the bank’s board of directors. 

In the ceremonies opening the bank, 
the president of the board stated that the 
bank’s program would not only involve 
financial assistance to farm owners but 
also the planning and executing, so far 
as possible, of a broad agricultural pol- 
icy. In press comments, the belief was 
expressed that the aim of the bank is not 
to make money but to increase agricul- 
tural production. 

As decreed by the Government, the 
bank’s capital consists of 20,000,000 bo- 
livianos contributed by the State and 
30,000,000 by the Central Bank. How- 
ever, the Central Bank’s contribution 
consists in turning over its 30,000,000- 
bolivianos fund for agricultural loans, 
nearly all of which had already been 
pledged or loaned. Thus, the new bank’s 
working capital will amount to only 20,- 
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000,000 bolivianos. This,*of course, will 
be augmented by the income from 30,- 
000,000 bolivianos in outstanding farm 
loans and by such funds as are obtained 
when these loans are repaid. 

Government Finances.—The Control- 
ler General announced in August that 
budgetary revenues for the first 6 months 
of 1942 were 53,300,000 bolivianos in ex- 
cess of budget estimates for the period. 
Revenue collected totaled 531,790,000 
bolivianos, compared with estimated in- 
come of 478,467,000 bolivianos. The 
sources were as follows (in thousands of 
bolivianos) : Customs duties, 285,148; in- 
ternal revenues, 150,474; revenue from 
postal, telegraph, and radio services, 
13,245; consular fees (estimated), 3,000; 
total 451,867; part of balance of 1941 sur- 
plus, 79,923; grand total, 531,790. 

Since the majority of the revenue is 
derived from export taxes on minerals, 
the income from customs duties has risen 
sharply. Because export taxes are based 
on the price received for the minerals, 
the Government will collect even higher 
amounts during the second half of 1942 
because of the increase in price of tin 
and tungsten sold to the United States 
and England. The above figures do not 
include the lump sum which the Gov- 
ernment will collect when mine owners 
receive from the United States the differ- 
ence between the old tin price and the 
new price provided for in the new tin 
contract for tin ores shipped during the 
first half of 1942. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Brazilian Customs Concessions of 
Treaty with Argentina Extended to 
Most-Favored-Nations—The Brazilian 
customs concessions contained in the 
treaty of commerce and navigation be- 
tween Brazil and Argentina, signed on 
January 23, 1940, are now extended to 
the United States and to all other coun- 
tries that maintain with Brazil agree- 
ments conceding reciprocally uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored-na- 
tion treatment. In view of the agree- 
ments recently signed with Chile and 
Canada, these nations are excluded. 

Petroleum Products: Regulations Es- 
tablished for Bulk Importations.—Regu- 
lations have been established to facilitate 
bulk importations into Brazil of crude 
petroleum, gasoline, kerosene, Diesel oil, 
gas oil, signal oil, fuel oil, and other sim- 
ple, compound, and emulsified lubricants, 
by a decree-law issued on August 27, pub- 
lished in the press of Rio de Janeiro on 
August 28, 1942, and effective from the 
date of publication. 

Shipments in bulk to Brazilian ports 
of the above-mentioned products may be 
made under a single manifest covering 
the whole cargo under consignment ‘to 
Brazil’ without the necessity of estab- 
lishing in advance the ports of discharge. 
This will allow the diverting of any ship 
to any port at any time prior to discharge 
of the cargo, thus assuring complete flexi- 
bility as between ports. These products 
shall be cleared at any hour by means 
of a single measurement of all the 
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cargo discharged in the same port, after 
compliance with the required fiscal 
formalities. 

The loading and unloading of thege 
products shall be carried out without in. 
terruption on account of holidays; wiy 
have preference over any other Cargo: 
and will not be subject to the regular 
schedule of services. The Brazilian Cys. 
toms will advise the National Petroleym 
Council of the quantities and quality of 
petroleum products unloaded as well as 
the consignees clearing these products, 

Petroleum products may be unloaded 
wholly or in part in any Brazilian port 
for which operation the respective cys. 
toms office will give immediate authoriza- 
tion, and will advise by telegram the cus. 
tomhouse at the last port of call of the 
ship so that proper entry may be made 
on the manifest and other cargo docu- 
ments for collection of import duties, 

Petroleum products may be imported 
consigned to any enterprise or entity ay- 
thorized by the National Petroleum 
Council or to its order. In case of ship- 
ments consigned to the order of any ay- 
thorized importing enterprise by means 
of a simple indorsement, such enterprise 
may transfer the documents and the 
products to another party, wholly or in 
part, at any time before clearance 
through customs. Any quantity of pe- 
troleum products may be advanced from 
stocks imported duty-free to entities en- 
joying exemption or reduction of import 
duties. In such cases the suppliers of 
petroleum products have the right to be 
returned an equal quantity, in the same 
port or in another port of the country, 
from stocks existing at the time or which 
may be imported later. This will per- 
mit importing companies to allocate the 
cargo between several customers enjoy- 
ing duty privileges, and will improve the 
flexibility of imports in that stocks ear- 
marked for one duty-free customer will 
not fill tankage to the detriment of other 
duty-free customers and Brazilian com- 
merce. 

In exceptional cases the National Pe- 
troleum Council may authorize by tele- 
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gram the unloading of petroleum prod- 
ucts in Brazilian ports without the mani- 
fest or other cargo documents. In such 
case the interested party must furnish 
a report, in duplicate, of the quantities 
of petroleum products received from each 
ship, to the customhouse for fiscalization 
purposes. This procedure will facilitate 
clearance of excess bunker petroleum 
on commercial vessels and occasional 
military shipments on commercial ves- 
sels where the usual documents have not 
peen prepared. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Slaughter of Hogs or Purchase of Car- 
casses for Domestic Distribution Cur- 
tailed to 50 Percent of 1940 Weekly Aver- 
age-—The Bacon Board of Canada has 
ordered that, effective September 14, 
1942, the number of hogs slaughtered 
or the number of dressed-hog carcasses 
purchased from other than a licensed 
slaughterer, for distribution in the do- 
mestic market by any packer or other 
person shall not exceed 50 percent of his 
weekly average during the year 1940. 
Farmers slaughtering hogs produced on 
their own farms or retail meat dealers 
who operate only one retail store are 
exempt from the requirements of this 
order. 

This further restriction cuts in half 
the quantity of hogs and pork products 
for domestic distribution which has been 
curtailed since May 1941, as the original 
order permitted the individual to obtain 
his weekly average during the year 1940. 

Control of the domestic market was 
found necessary to meet the high re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom- 
Canada bacon agreement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soles. Other Than Leather or Rubber: 
New Tariff Item Established.—A rate of 
10 percent ad valorem has been estab- 
lished for imports into Canada of soles 
made from braids of cotton or other vege- 
table fibers for use in the manufacture of 
footwear, imported from the United 
States or any other country entitled to 
most-favored foreign-nation treatment, 
under a new tariff item (548b), effective 
September 1, 1942, by order in council, 
series D No. 47 (T. C. 84), Ottawa, dated 
September 11. 

Imports under the British preferential 
and general tariffs are admitted free and 
at the rate of 25 percent ad valorem, re- 
spectively. The status of the war ex- 
change tax of 10 percent ad valorem was 
not changed. 

Duty-Free Entry Accorded Additional 
Articles Imported for Specified Uses and, 
in Certain Instances, Exempted from 
War Exchange Tar.—The duty-free im- 
portation into Canada, from any source, 
of coke, made from coal, when imported 
te be used as a fuel for cooking or baking 
foods or for heating buildings or water, 
became effective September 15, 1942, by 
an order in council, creating a new tariff 
item, series D No. 47 (T.C. 68 revised, 
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item 587a), Ottawa, dated September 11. 

Imports of ethylene dichloride and 
dichloro formal for use in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber; and glass 
bulbs, glass tubing, glass cane; molyb- 
denum strip; tantalum wire and strip; 
copper tubing, rod and strip; iron strip, 
plated or not; and metal parts, not other- 
wire provided for; when imported by 
manufacturers of radio tubes and parts 
therefor, for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of such articles, in their own fac- 
tories, from countries entitled to inter- 
mediate and British preferential tariffs, 
were accorded duty-free entry Septem- 
ber 1 and August 1, respectively, by orders 
in council, creating additional tariff 
items, series D No. 47 (T. C. 86, item 843, 
and T. C. 85, item 445q). 


The materials to be used in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber and radio 
tubes and parts are dutiable under the 
general tariff at 25 percent ad valorem 
and 30 percent ad valorem, respectively. 

Imports of coke and ethylene dichloride 
and dichloro formal admitted duty-free 
are exempt from the war exchange tax of 
10 percent ad valorem. Imports of above 
materials to be used in the manufacture 
of radio tubes and parts and those which 
continue dutiable are subject to the tax. 


Shipments of Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery Parts to the United States 
or the British Empire no Longer Require 
an Export Permit.—Agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery parts of over $25 in 
value shipped from Canada to the United 
States or the British Empire were ex- 
empted from the export permit require- 
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ment by an order in council, effective 
September 2, 1942. 

Substantial Additions to the List of 
Products Subject to Export License.— 
Many additional products may not be ex- 
ported from Canada to any destination 
except by permit issued by or on behalf 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
under an order in council effective Sep- 
tember 21, 1942, and published in the 
Canada Gazette, Ottawa, of September 
19. 

The products affected are: 

Agricultural and vegetable products— 
arrowroot; chicory; flavoring powders, 
custard and jelly powders; fruits and 
peels, crystallized or candied; fruits, dried 
and evaporated; ginger, preserved; nuts, 
edible (not otherwise provided for) ; pea- 
nut butter; vanilla beans; citrus oils; 
vegetable oils and fats, edible and inedi- 
ble, n. o. p. 

Animal products—animal oils, n. o. p.; 
rennet preparations. 

Textile products—fabrics and articles 
composed wholly or in part of flax. 

Iron and steel products—dairy equip- 
ment and parts; hardware (builders, 
furniture- and cabinet-makers’); sad- 
dlery and harness; household-machinery 
parts; hollow ware, flatware, utensils and 
containers of iron or steel, coated or not; 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment and 
parts; office-machinery parts and appli- 
ances; rivets and washers; scales, bal- 
ances, and weights; wheelbarrows; wire 
and wire manufactures, n. o. p. 

Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts—petroleum ashes, soot, and residues, 
containing vanadium. 





India and the United States. 


United Nations 
and commercial problems of India. 


Mission to India Renders Report 


The final report of the American Technical Mission to India was recently 
submitted by its Chairman, Dr. Henry F. Grady, to the Governments of 
The report contains much factual data con- 
cerning the production in India of essential war materials and the recom- 
mendations of the Mission for the expansion of such production. 


The function of the Mission was to investigate the industrial resources 
of India and to recommend ways and means by which these resources 
could be developed to augment production for war purposes. 
the Mission, therefore, was directly related to the common war effort of the 
and was not connected with the post-war 


The report of the Mission contains a survey of the principal industries of 
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India ancillary to the war effort and its principal industrial requirements. 
For each of these, the Mission made recommendations suggesting action 
by either the Government of India or the Government of the United States. 
In those instances in which additional output was shown to be required, the 
Mission recommended the erection of new plants or the installation of 
additional machinery in existing plants. 

It also suggested the rearrangement of existing machinery in order that 
maximum efficiency in production might be attained. The congestion at 
certain Indian ports received the attention of the Mission, which made various 
recommendations designed to expedite the loading, unloading, and repair 
of ships. In addition, it called attention to the overburdened condition of 
the railways and suggested measures for its alleviation. 

Vigorous steps have already been taken by the Government of India to 
implement some of the recommendations contained in the preliminary report 
of the Mission; and in this program it is being assisted by equipment and 
material from the United States and the United Kingdom. 

With the full approval of the Government of India, the Mission recom- 
mended that a number of production engineers and technicians be sent from 
the United State to advise and assist in increasing the industrial production 
in India. Steps have already been taken to secure the services of these experts, 


and a number of them will soon be departing to undertake their new and 
important assignments. 
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Miscellaneous—buttons and parts. 

A smaller group of other articles re- 
quire an export permit if intended for 
export to any destination not in the 
United States or the British Empire. 
This group includes: 

Textile products—feather 
tures. 

Wood, wood products, and paper— 
Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, and soft 
woods, n. o. p., sawed or hewn timber, 
boards, planks, and scantlings; balsa and 
manufacturers; cedar and white-pine 
logs, and sawed or hewn timber, boards, 
planks, and scantlings. 

Iron and steel products—hicycle parts 
and accessories; dredging machinery 
parts; engine parts, Diesel and semi- 
Diesel, marine, stationary and portable; 
parts for engines, internal combustion, 
n. oO. p.; excavating and power-shovel 
parts; motorcycle parts and accessories. 

Nonferrous metals—lead, fabricated. 

Nonmetallic minerals and their pro- 
ducts—graphite products, n. o. p. 

Miscellaneous—photographic and pro- 
jection apparatus and supplies; scientific 
and professional instruments, apparatus, 
and supplies. 

Shipments of Coconuts and Coconut 
Meat to Newfoundland Require Export 
Permits—Coconuts, coconut meat, and 
desiccated coconut, sweetened or not, 
shipped from Canada to Newfoundland 
on or after September 5, 1942, require an 
export permit even if the value of such 
shipments is $100 or less. In addition to 
the above products, export permits are 
required for shipments within the same 
valuation bracket, of tea, coffee, rubber 
and rubber products, and sugar. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Revenues 
credited to the regular budget during the 
period January 1 to August 29 totaled 
64,295,000 pesos, according to prelimi- 
nary figures released by the Ministry of 
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Finance, compared with 5@,040,000 pesos 
in the corresponding period of 1941. The 
current-year total, however, includes re- 
ceipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, during 1941 customs 
and other revenues, totaling 2,000,000 
pesos, were not credited to the regular 
budget, but were diverted to the repay- 
ment of a similar amount advanced to 
the Government in December 1940 by 
the Cuban affiliate of an American oil 
company. Allowing for these and other 
factors, regular budgetary revenues dur- 
ing the 1942 period exceeded those of the 
corresponding period of 1941 by approxi- 
mately 4,465,000 pesos. 

The budgetary receipts for 1942 do not 
include the 4,358,000 pesos collected un- 
der the Emergency Tax Law of Septem- 
ber 8, 1941; the proceeds from certain 
taxes created for defense and other 
emergency purposes, in December 1941 
and February 1942, totaling 3,936 000 
pesos; nor 5,648,000 pesos from taxes es- 
tablished to service the $25,000,000 loan. 
The proceeds from all of these taxes are 
deposited in special accounts and ear- 
marked for employment in the manner 
indicated. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 63,508,000 
pesos, compared with 51,484,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

Issue of Additional Silver Certificates.— 
Since the enactment of the law of May 
2, 1942, which, inter alia, provided for 
the issue of additional silver certificates 
to be backed by dollars, dollar exchange, 
or gold bullion at the rate of $0.98 for 
each peso, the Government has issued 
silver certificates with a total face value 
of 15,306.000 pesos, against a coverage of 
$15,000.000 in United States currency. 

During August, arrangements were 
completed for the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment from the United States Treas- 
ury of $5,000,000 in gold bullion. This 
gold bullion, together with additional 
amounts which it is proposed to purchase, 
will be used as backing for the above- 
mentioned issue of silver certificates, re- 
placing an equivalent amount of United 
States currency. 

Public Debt, June 30.—The external 
debt on June 30, 1942, totaled $113,628.- 
000: and the internal debt, $7,367,000. 
Comparative figures for June 30, 1941, 
are, respectively, $118,555,000 and $7,- 
413.000. These figures do not include 
the floating debt, recent estimates of 
which are not available. 


Denmark 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement with Sweden 
Continued in Force—Denmark and 
Sweden have agreed to continue in force 
during the second half of 1942 an exist- 
ing financial arrangement regulating the 
payment of Swedish financial claims in 
Denmark, with practically no modifica- 
tion, according to European press reports 
of June 28, 1942. Swedish claims in Den- 
mark are valued at approximately 200,- 
000,000 crowns. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Trade During 
Second Half of 1942 Concluded with 
Sweden.—An agreement providing for g 
reciprocal exchange of goods between 
Denmark and Sweden during the secong 
half of 1942, totaling 42,000,000 Swedish 
crowns about $10,000,000), has been 
concluded recently, according to Euro. 
pean press reports of June 28, 19492, 

By the terms of this agreement Den. 
mark will ship to Sweden foodstuffs— 
primarily 5,000 metric tons of sugar, ang 
fairly large quantities of condensed milk, 
cheese, fish, and artificial honey—to. 
gether with machinery and apparatys 
and pharmaceutical and chemical prepa. 
rations. Swedish exports to Denmark 
will include lumber, pulp, paper, iron 
and steel, tools, and machinery. 

It is understood that this agreement 
provides for approximately the same 
quotas as were stipulated in the agree. 
ment governing the exchange of goods 
between Denmark and Sweden during 
the second half of 1941. 

Swedish exports to Denmark during 
the first half of 1942 are estimated at 
approximately 66,000,000 Swedish crowns 
(about $15,700,000). In this total are 
included the sums of 12,000,000 and 14.- 
000,000 Swedish crowns, which were used 
to pay for Danish products furnished 
to Finland in accordance with the pro- 
visions of two supplementary agree- 
ments. Swedish imports from Denmark 
(excluding goods sent to Finland) totaled 
about 40,000,000 Swedish crowns (about 
$9,500,000). 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions on Shipping to Sweden.— 
The Danish Government prohibits all 
shipping to Sweden except under written 
permit from the police at the port of 
departure, according to European press 
reports, and all breaches are punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. 

German vessels are not included under 
the ruling, and the train ferries from 
Copenhagen to Malmo and from Elsinore 
to Helsingborg are likewise exempted. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoices to Carry Statement 
of Certificate of Necessity or Dis- 
claimer.—Consular invoices covering 
shipments of merchandise to Ecuador 
must contain a statement indicating 
whether the merchandise is covered by 
a certificate of necessity or by a letter 
of recommendation from the Ecuadoran 
Priorities Office at Quito, according to 
an announcement by the Consul General 
of Ecuador in New York City. If the 
shipment is covered by a certificate or 
letter, the number of the certificate or 
letter must also be stated in the consular 
invoice. 

[Holders of the mimeographed circular, 
Preparing Shipments to Ecuador, should make 
note of this requirement in the section under 
“Consular invoices’. | 
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Increased Controls Established Over 
Articles Subject to Export Control 
Abroad.—The Office of Priorities and 
Distribution of Imports, of Ecuador, has 
been given additional power to regulate 
the distribution and sale of rationed im- 
ports, under provisions of two decrees 
published in El Comercio of Quito on 
August 12 and August 13, 1942. . This 
agency now has complete authority in 
Ecuador over the distribution, alloca- 
tion, sale, or transfer of articles under 
export control in the United States or 
elsewhere. Permits are necessary for 
all transactions in these commodities, 
and dealers may be required to submit 
inventories of stocks in their possession. 
Articles subject to control by this agency 
include: Automobiles, trucks, busses, 
motorcycles, tires, tubes, typewriters, tin 
plate, structural iron and steel, nails, 
agricultural implements, barbed wire, 
and staples. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Semolina: Minimum Rate of Extrac- 
tion Fixed in France and Algeria.— 
Semolina millers in France and Algeria 
have been required to extract 85 kilo- 
grams of semolina or semolina flour 
from 100 kilograms of hard wheat, by 
an order published in the Journal Officiel 
and effective from February 2, 1942. 


{The former rate was 75 kilograms of semo- 
lina and 10 kilograms of groats from 100 kilo- 
grams of hard wheat. See ForEIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of Sept. 20, 1941.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal or Marine Fats: Special Tax 
on Imports.—A special tax of 0.50 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. value has been imposed 
on all animal or marine fats imported 
into France, for the benefit of the Na- 
tional Group for the Purchase of Animal 
Fats, by an order published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. 

Cement and Lime: Special Sales Taxes 
Imposed.—Special taxes of 2 francs per 
metric ton on cement and 1 franc per 
metric ton on lime sold in France have 
been imposed, effective retroactively from 
January 1, 1941, for the benefit of the 
trade organization committee of the ce- 
ment and lime industry, by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 

Specified Products or Foodstuffs in 
Bonded Warehouses to be Requisitioned 
for Use —Specified products or foodstuffs 
in French customs bonded warehouses, 
special customs bonded warehouses, or 
commercial bonded warehouses, are to 
be requisitioned for use, by terms of law 
No. 5336 published in the Journal Officiel. 


{Such products in customs warehouses had 
previously been requisitioned, as announced 


in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sept. 20, 
1941.] 


Cocoa-Shell Products: Manufacture 
and Sale for Human Food Prohibited.— 
The manufacture and sale in France of 
Products with a base of cocoa shells, in- 
tended to feed human beings, has been 
prohibited by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Regulations on Transactions, 
Storage, and Transportation Revised.— 
Regulations governing purchases, sales, 
storage, and transportation of wool in 
the French Zone of Morocco during the 
crop-year 1942-43 have been revised by 
a residential order of March 26, 1942, 
replacing the order of April 2, 1941, and 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of April 
10, 1942. 


Honduras 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing Program Awaits Allocations 
of Tires—The Honduran Government 
has placed its tire-rationing program in 
the hands of the committee which car- 
ried out the gasoline rationing. The 
committee has authority to determine 
who shall use the tires imported into 
the country, regardless of who may im- 
port them. Tire rationing will start as 
soon as specific allocations have been 
determined. 


{In July this committee reduced the gaso- 
line consumption in southern Honduras 50 
percent from the July 1941 consumption, 
and 60 percent in northern Honduras. } 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tire Rationing Inaugurated.—A strict 
control has been established over the 
sale and acquisition of tires in British 
India, under a tire-rationing order is- 
sued by the Government of India on 
June 13 and effective immediately. 

Control is exercised through the vari- 
ous provincial governments, each of 
which is required to appoint a Provincial 
Rationing Authority having jurisdiction 
throughout the Province. The provin- 
cial governments are authorized to ap- 
point, in addition, Area Rationing Au- 
thorities with jurisdiction in specified 
areas ang in respect of specified vehicles 
or classes of vehicles. 

A permit issued by the competent area 
rationing authority is required for each 
purchase of a new tire or tube. With the 
exception of giant tires (a tire with a 
cross section of not less than 5 inches) 
for commercial vehicles, permits are also 
required for the purchase of retreaded 
tires or to have tires retreaded. Permits 
are to be issued only in respect of vehicles 
which can be shown to be essential to 
the maintenance of war production or 
the health and safety of the community. 
No new or retreaded tires may be sup- 
plied except against the surrender of 
worn tires. 

The order further provides that no per- 
son may retain, for a period of more than 
10 days, any unserviceable tire or tube, 
but must dispose of it to a recognized 
supplier or reclaim manufacturer. 

A notice of June 25 fixed prices for un- 
serviceable tires and tubes sold to recog- 
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nized suppliers who, in turn, sell to re- 
claim manufacturers. 


Exchange and Finance 


The financial results of the operations 
of 144 companies for the first 6 months 
of 1942, as analysed in the August 1 issue 
of Indian Finance, showed total gross 
profits amounting to 151,000,000 rupees 
(exclusive of provisions for taxation and 
depreciation). This total compares with 
gross profits of 86,900,000 rupees for the 
first 6 months of 1941. 

Earnings of the cotton, engineering, 
jute, and tea companies accounted for 
most of the increase. Provisions for 
taxation and depreciation, which usually 
take the bulk of earnings, totaled 98,800,- 
000 rupees for the 1942 period, compared 
with 47,000,000 rupees for the first 6 
months of 1941. 

The aggregate of dividends paid to 
shareholders increased from 39,300,000 
rupees in the first half of 1941 to 45,000,- 
000 rupees in the like period of the cur- 
rent year. The liquid position of the 
companies was also stronger; undistrib- 
uted profits, on the same comparison, 
amounted to 12,300,000 and 16,400,000 
rupees, respectively. 

Bank Earnings Lower.—Bank earnings, 
usually influenced by industrial gains, 
failed to keep pace with those of indus- 
tries. A severe restriction of private 
exports resulted in a sharp decline in 
bank advances. No large-scale industrial 
financing took place, and crop movements 
and crop financing were also on consid- 
erably reduced scales. 

All of these factors were responsible 
for a slight reduction in bank earnings. 
But for an increase in demand liabili- 
ties and payment of interest on a 
small scale, bank profits would have 
declined appreciably. 

The following comparison of figures, 
in thousands of rupees, shows the posi- 
tion before and after the 6-month period. 
The first of each set of figures represents 
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the position on July 10 of this year and 
those in parentheses are for December 
25. 1941: Demand liabilities, 2,787,200 
(2,200,100); time liabilities, 976,100 
(1,070,500) ; cash, 120,000 (115,000) ; bal- 
ances with the Reserve Bank, 639.300 
(314,400) ; advances, 895,400 (1,211,900) ; 
and bills, 18,300 (61,700). 

All banks maintained their level of 
dividends to shareholders, and the Im- 
perial Bank of India earned profits on a 
scale higher than other banks because of 
a record increase in deposits and larger 
investments in securities. 

Government Revenue Higher. — In 
Central Government finance for April 
and May—the first 2 months of the cur- 
rent financial year—expenditure ex- 
ceeded revenue by 161,900,000 rupees, as 
against 107.800,000 rupees in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Revenue 
during the first 2 months of this finan- 
cial year was higher than in April and 
May of 1941 by 6,300,000 rupees, but de- 
fense expenditure was up by 59,200,000 
rupees. Net receipts from the railways 
were above those in the period of 1941 by 
18,200,000 rupees, and receipts from the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, on the 
same comparison, were greater by 4,900,- 
000 rupees. 


Tariffjs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Scrap Exempted from Import 
Duty.—Rubber scrap, including unserv- 
iceable rubber tires, has been exempted 
from import duty in India, according to 
a notice published June 27, 1942. The 
rate of import duty was formerly 25 
percent ad valorem. 


Mozambique 


Economic Conditions 


CHARTER COMPANY AREA TAKEN OVER BY 
PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT. 


The administration of the territory of 
the Chartered Company of Mozambique, 
within the Colony of Mozambique, or 
Portuguese East Africa, was taken over 
by the Portuguese Government on July 
19, 1942, following the expiration of the 
Company’s charter. In order that the 
change may be effected smoothly, a 
transition period has been established 
until December 31, 1942. 

The territory affected, known as 
Manica and Sofala, is to be incorporated 
as a fourth province of the Colony of 
Mozambique. 

The Company of Mozambique was 
established in 1891, under a charter 
from the Portuguese Government, and 
was granted sovereign rights over the 
territory of Manica and Sofala, condi- 
tional on the construction of certain rail- 
roads. The territory was over 60,000 
square miles in area, and included about 
one-fifth of the total area of the colony 
of Mozambique. 

The company was engaged in the pro- 
duction and processing of various raw 
materials—including sugar, corn, sissal, 
cotton, mangrove bark, timber, gold, rice, 
peanuts, and cattle—and in the transit 
trade. The total value of the company’s 
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import trade in 1941 was*approximately 
$3,808,000 and of exports $1,923,000. 
The total value of the transit trade, 
largely with British African areas, was 
about $103,748,000 in 1941. 


Newfoundland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pipe and Cigarette Tobacco: Import 
Duty and Excise Tax Modified.—Manu- 
factured tobacco imported into New- 
foundland from any source became duti- 
able at 96 cents per pound, effective July 
15, 1942, according to a public notice in 
the St. John’s Daily News, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, of the same date. 

Formerly, manufactured tobacco for 
pipe-smoking, only, was dutiable at 18 
percent ad valorem, whereas similar to- 
bacco commonly used in making cigar- 
ettes, or for both pipe and cigarette 
smoking, was dutiable at the specific rate 
of $1.43 per pound. 

At the same time (July 15), a new ex- 
cise tax of 76 cents per pound on manu- 
factured tobacco was established to take 
the place of the former taxes which were 
58 and 82 cents per pound, respectively, 
on manufactured tobacco for pipe-smok- 
ing, only, and manufactured tobacco 
commonly used in making cigarettes or 
for both pipe- and cigarette-smoking. 

Marine Motor Engines and Parts Ex- 
empt from War Taz.—The special war 
revenue tax of 7'2 percent has been can- 
celed as of July 15, 1942, on imports of 
marine motor engines and parts thereof, 
not for use on land, according to the St. 
John’s Daily News of the same date. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 
PRICE REGULATIONS 


The first step in a determined effort to 
halt the continued rise in the cost of liv- 
ing in Panama was taken in August. 
Under executive decree a new Price Con- 
trol Commission was established with 
greatly expanded authority implemented 
with severe penalties for violations. Two 
members of the former Price Control 
Commission resigned in July, saying that 
continued price rises could not be pre- 
vented with the limited powers at the 
disposal of the Commission and particu- 
larly with the lack of a corps of inspec- 
tors to ascertain violations of the law. 

Under the new decree a group of nine 
inspectors is provided, and the adminis- 
trative and enforcement sections are 
greatly strengthened. The new Commis- 
sion immediately undertook energetic 
steps: it ordered that all price maxima 
established by the previous Commission 
were to remain in effect until the new 
Commission had an opportunity to study 
the situation and to make such changes 
as it deemed desirable. A second order 
established the prices of “essential com- 
modities” at the level prevailing on July 
31. 1942. Further orders require all re- 
tail commercial! establishments to mark 
clearly, by ticket, the prices of all com- 
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modities on their shelves, and on Augus 
21 the maximum retail prices of breag 
were established. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The critical price situation was Sharp. 
ened by the temporary shortages in gey. 
eral basic food commodities. Panama 
City was without bread for the secong 
week in August because no flour wag 
available. The shortage was overcome 
by the receipt of 1,200 sacks of flour from 
the Canal Zone, and recent flour Ship- 
ments have removed the threat of im. 
mediate distress. 

During the first half of the month, po. 
tatoes were also definitely limited jp 
quantity, and local retailers were carry- 
ing out informal rationing of this prog. 
uct. The arrival of 2,000 sacks about the 
middle of August and an additional 2,009 
sacks later has alleviated the seriousness 
of this shortage. 

An interesting sidelight, for a banana. 
producing country, is that for severa] 
days in the early part of the month 
bananas sold in the local market for 2% 
cents each, whereas in normal times ap- 
proximately 20 bananas may be obtained 
for that price. The main reason for this 
anomalous situation was the lack of 
transportation from the interior banang 
areas. 

To offset, in part, shortages which may 
arise in materials over which Panama 
has some control, an executive decree is- 
sued August 27 prohibits the exportation 
of coconuts and copra produced on the 
Atlantic coast between Colon and Puerto 
Obaldia. Two reasons for this decree 
were advanced—the shortage of shipping 
space and the reduction in imports of 
articles of prime necessity. Most of the 
copra and coconuts from this area were 
exported, and by this prohibition the oj] 
derived from these raw materials will 
be reserved for the preparation of soap 
and food products in Panama. Simul- 
taneously the price of coconuts was set 
at $16.50 per thousand and the price of 
copra at 5 cents per pound. 


AGRICULTURE 


Contrasted with the shortages of food 
products are the forecasts of abundant 
domestic harvests. Increases ranging 
from 80 to 90 percent are forecast in the 
harvests of rice and corn in the Prov- 
inces of Cocle and Los Santos. These 
increases are attributed by the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario to its assistance in pro- 
viding funds by which greater planting, 
better seed, and more adequate cultiva- 
tion were made possible. In the Province 
of Chiriqui, yields from rice and potato 
crops are estimated to be larger than they 
have been for some years. 

Government assistance to agriculture 
continues, with the advance of irrigation 
projects in the interior. Pumps have 
been acquired from the Canal Zone, ca- 
pable of pumping 9,000 gallons of water 
per minute, and three agronomists, spe- 
cialists in irrigation, have arrived from 
Peru under contract with the Govern- 
ment to assist and advise in pertinent 
developments within the Republic. 

The president of the Banco Agro-Pe- 
cuario has requested authority to in- 
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crease from $750 to $2,500 the maximum 

it on loans which may be granted 
without reference to the board of direc- 
tors, in order to save time and money. 
credit facilities which the Banco Na- 
cional may extend the Banco Agro- 
pecuario were increased from $300,000 to 


$600,000. 
CONSTRUCTION 


The lack of construction materials has 
prevented work from being continued on 
yarious public projects, and has caused a 
substantial decrease in private-building 

rmits. In July these permits amounted 
to but $129,000, compared with $236,000 
in June. 

The Ministry of Public Works an- 
nounced, however, that it had on hand 
approximately 220,000 bags of cement, 
and that it would undertake various con- 
struction projects which required little 
else in other materials in order that the 
cement might be used before it should 
be made useless by the humid climate. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES 


The Social Security Board, established 
approximately a year ago, announced 
that it had administered aid to 2,350 sick 
and maternity cases during the period. 

Immigration into Panama has been 
made more difficult by a recent decree 
increasing residence and in-transit fees, 
the main one being a $150 deposit with 
the Panamian consul issuing a visa. 
Broad exemptions were written into the 
order, however; included among them 
were bona fide representatives of foreign 
business houses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties To Be Paid Only on Goods Ac- 
tually Arriving in Panama.—For the du- 
ration of the war duty need be paid only 
on imported goods actually arriving in 
Panama and not on amounts stated in 
documents and invoices covering these 
shipments, according to decree No. 246 of 
August 12, 1942, as published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial of August 31, 1942. This 
action was taken to aid importers in Pan- 
ama, and to diminish growing adminis- 
trative detail, since in many cases ship- 
ments have arrived with quantities short 
of those detailed in the covering docu- 
ments. 


Transport and Communication 


Critical Motor-Transport Situation.— 
The tire shortage in Panama has had 
many serious consequences, the most out- 
Standing being the restriction of the 
movement of agricultural products from 
the interior to the principal centers of 
population—Panama City and Colon. 
An indication of the critical transporta- 
tion situation was the decline in applica- 
tions for automobile license plates; in the 
Province of Panama, alone, 435 cars were 
retired from use in the first 6 months of 
the year. 

These conditions have had the atten- 
tion of Government authorities for many 
months, and during August private in- 
dividuals were encouraged to purchase 
and to repair small vessels suitable for 
coastwise trade, and the Government it- 
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self took steps to supplement truck and 
“chiva” (small general-purpose bus) 
transportation by commissioning several 
of these boats. 

It is anticipated that gasoline ration- 
ing will be established within the next 
few weeks, and service stations are now 
prohibited from pumping gasoline into 
any container other than automobile 
tanks—so that hoarding will not take 
Place. Those who have legitimate needs 
to use gasoline in bulk er to receive it 
in any other containers are required to 
obtain special permits. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There has been 
no change in the exchange situation dur- 
ing the last few months. The dollar 
buying rate has consistently held at 317 
pesos and the selling rate at 333 pesos 
to the dollar. The sterling buying rate 
has remained fixed at 1,293.60 pesos and 
the selling rate at 1,316.70. Indications 
are that the Bank of the Republic has 
managed to accumulate sizable foreign- 
exchange holdings. Much of the sterl- 
ing which has been obtained as a conse- 
quence of the shipment of meat products 
as well as hides and skins to the United 
Kingdom has, by the permission of the 
British Government, been sold in Buenos 
Aires for Argentine currency. The bal- 
ances held by the Bank of the Republic 
have, over the course of the last few 
months, increased rather appreciably, 
and this improvement is reflected aimost 
entirely in heavier holdings of Argentine 
currency. 

Decree Authorizes Resumption of Serv- 
ice on External Debt.—On August 26 
there was published decree No. 13,013 
which empowers the government to re- 
new the interest service on the:London 
loans of 1871 and 1872, which at the 
present time approximate some £800,000. 
According to the decree, the resumption 
of this service presumes that current in- 
terest charges will be paid and that some 
effort will be made to cover also the un- 
paid interest accumulation since 1932 
when the service on these loans was sus- 
pended. However, at least for the time 
being no provision has been made for 
amortization. 

Branch of Argentine Bank of the Na- 
tion in Paraguay.—It is announced that 
a branch of the Bank of the Nation of 
Argentina has been opened in Asuncion, 
in accordance with an agreement signed 
between Argentina and Paraguay on July 
5, 1939. This is the first branch of 
the Bank of the Nation ever opened 
in a foreign country. It was stated in 
the press of Buenos Aires that the branch 
in question will work with a capital of 
7,000,000 pesos, that deposits will be 
received in both Argentine and Para- 
guayan money, and that loans will be 
made only in Argentine currency. 

Loan of Brazilian Government to Par- 
aguay.—Considerable publicity is still be- 
ing given the projected loan granted by 
the Brazilian Government to Paraguay 
and involving a total of 100,000 contos, 
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or approximately $5,000,000, which is to 
be made available over the next 6 years. 

According to recently published state- 
ments, 50 percent of the loan is to be 
devoted to a plan for general economic 
development, and the remainder to pub- 
lic works. The economic plan includes 
the provision of warehouses for fruit, 
a plant for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, a contribution by the Para- 
guayan Government to the capitalization 
of the alcohol corporation, the purchase 
of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment, a loan to the Agricultural Bank 
for rural credits, a contribution by the 
Government toward the capital of a 
cooperative meat corporation, an increase ~ 
in the capital of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic for the creation of a mortgage de- 
partment, and a contribution by the 
Government for the creation of a river- 
transportation corporation. 

Under the public-works section, funds 
have been set aside for the construction 
of agricultural and industrial schools, 
the erection and repair of buildings for 
the university, colleges, and primary 
schools, for road building, and for the 
construction of military units, hospitals, 
a modern penitentiary, and the con- 
struction and repair of churches. 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


General Moratorium To Be Lifted.— 
The general moratorium on commercial 
and other types of indebtedness estab- 
lished by several decrees issued during 
the course of the civil war in Spain is to 
be lifted, effective January 1, 1943, ac- 
cording to a decree published in the Offi- 
cial Bulletin of August 5, 1942. 

All commercial drafts which have been 
subject to the moratorium must be spe- 
cially protested during the month of 
January 1943, if they are to retain their 
executive character. Other liabilities are 
enforceable after that date. Certain ex- 
ceptions, however, are made in favor of 
persons who “suffered loSses” at the 
hands of the former Republican regime. 


Transport and Communication 


Spain to Provide Tonnage—Under a 
new shipping agreement, Spain will pro- 
vide Switzerland with sufficient Spanish 
tonnage for the transport of goods be- 
tween Lisbon and Genoa, as well as a 
certain amount of merchant tonnage for 
oversea shipping. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine: Import Duty and Excise 
Tax Lowered.—The import duty on 
household margarine has been reduced 
from 0.62 crown to 0.55 crown per kilo- 
gram for the period July 21, 1942, to June 
30, 1943, by a Swedish royal decree, ac- 
cording to a report of July 29, 1942. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


“ExTRA-WINGS” DEVICE IN GERMANY 


A German firm, Daimler-Benz A. G., 
Stuttgart-Unterturkheim, has designed 
“additional wings” for aiding the take- 
off of heavily laden aircraft, say Euro- 
pean press advices. 

These “extra wings” are in fact de- 
tachable wing tips to give a temporary 
increase in span, and are dropped after 
the airplane has ascended. 

The invention of this detachable wing 
device is the first indication that this 
firm is studying airframes as well as air- 
plane motors. 


Automotive 
Products 


PRODUCER-GAS IN CHILE 


The Minister of Commerce in Chile 
has set aside a credit of about $40,350 
for the manufacture of producer-gas 
plants for trucks and public-service ve- 
hicles in Chile, according to press reports. 


GERMANY CONSERVES FUEL 


Germany is now setting up an organi- 
zation for the distribution of compressed 
gas—such as town gas and coke-oven 
gas—to supply 10,000 vehicles a day, in 
a further attempt to save liquid fuels 
and the best grades of substitute fuels 
for the war effort, according to the Euro- 
pean press. 

Wood is now replaced by coal, lignite, 
and peat for use in gas generators, but 
because supplies of coal suitable for gen- 
erator use are limited, the manufacture 
of low-temperature peat-coke is to be un- 
dertaken on a large scale. 


TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGES IN GERMANY 


Motortrucks are so scarce in Berlin, 
states the European press, that barges 
and tugs on the River Spree are being 
used to deliver goods in the German 
capital. Trucks have been moved to 


other places where they are more ur- 
gently needed. 

As a fuel and tire economy measure, 
German commercial vehicles will report- 
edly be replaced, wherever possible, by 





those of a lighter type, and especially 
by 3-wheeled units. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Despite handicaps arising from the 
war effort, wine production in the Union 
of South Africa is rising to new heights. 
For the first time, the Union has pro- 
duced nearly 40,000,000 gallons of wine— 
nearly three times as much as 15 years 
ago. 

Plantings of vines have also soared, the 
latest figure showing that, from a total 
of 89,000,000 in 1932, they had increased 
to 124.000,000 in 1939, and to 130,000,000 
in 1940, when the latest returns were 
made. 

Even so, South Africa is producing less 
than 1 percent of the world’s total, which 
is almost 4,300,000,000 gallons of wine, of 
which France normally accounted for 
about one-third and Italy for about one- 
quarter. Among countries of the British 
Empire, however, South Africa promises 
to surpass Australia, which formerly was 
far ahead as a wine producer. 

Plans are being made in the Union 
for the use of the vintages coming in 
during the war years, which will be ready 





Bottlenecks Bring Benefits 


The beer bottle now furnishes not 
only the drink but also the glass 
from which the brew may be en- 
joyed. When the shortage of drink- 
ing glasses became serious in the 
Middle East, attention was turned 
to great piles of empty beer bottles, 
which could not be returned to 
oversea breweries because of lack 
of shipping space. 

In one locality a small factory 
started making glasses from beer 
bottles and is now producing more 
than 2,000 a day. The top of the 
bottle is first cut off and then the 
lower portion is polished. After 
the cut edges have been smoothed 
with a blow torch, the lowly beer 
bottle becomes a serviceable drink- 
ing glass. 

No part of the bottle is thrown 
away. The British Royal Signal 
Corps suggested a use for the bottle 
tops. They are filled with cement 
into which a peg is fastened and are 
used by the Signal Corps for insu- 
lators on telegraph poles. 

Even bottles badly broken are 
salvaged. They are cut near the 
base, and after the edges have been 
smoothed they serve as ash trays. 
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for consumption long after the return of 
peace. Apart from actual wine prodye. 
tion, enormous quantities of grapes are 
being converted into grapejuice, vinegar 
and other products. 

South Africa’s full quota of 500 tons 
of wine has arrived in England, and now 
an order has been placed for 500 tons of 


brandy. : 
Bristles 


U. S. AMENDS ORDER 


Because of the great reduction in im. 
ports of pigs’ bristles, which formerly 
came principally from China and other 
parts of the Far East, the United States 
War Production Board has redefined 
pigs’ and hogs’ bristles for the purpose of 
General Preference Order M-51. By the 
terms of amendment 3 to that order, 
bristles 2 inches and longer, whether new 
or reclaimed, imported or domestic, are 
reserved for use in filling defense orders, 

The amendment continues the require. 
ment that, with certain exceptions, all 
brushes manufactured in the United 
States contain at least 45 percent of ma. 
terial other than pigs’ or hogs’ bristles, 
As promulgated December 13, 1942, the 
order affected only bristles 3 inches and 
longer. 


Chemicals 


INDIA MANUFACTURES EXPLOSIVES 
India is rapidly attaining self-suff- 








ciency in the manufacture of high ex- , 


plosives, according to press advices from 
that country. 

Pure toluene for nitration is now being 
produced, it is stated, at a new benzol- 
toluene plant; and a nitric-acid plant, 
recently installed in an explosives fac- 
tory, has passed acceptable tests. The 
first unit of a sulfuric-acid concentration 
plant, of Indian manufacture, has also 
been found satisfactory and additional 
plants of this type have been ordered. 

Production of mineral jelly for cordite 
has been successful; a new process for 
making the latter has been developed 
which eliminates the use of imported 
materials. Mercury fulminate for deto- 
nators and kieselguhr for making dyna- 
mite are now being manufactured anda 
TNT plant is nearing completion. 


ACTIVITY IN SWEDEN 


Two Swedish concerns have merged 
their separate interests in the production 
of formaldehyde and are building a fac- 
tory in Sickla, Stockholm, which they 
will operate under the name of Svenska 
Formalin AB. 

One of the concerns is the Kooperativa 
Foérbundet (Cooperative Union) which is 
chiefly interested in finding a market for 
the methanol derived as a_ byproduct 
from wood at the plant of its subsidiary, 
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Lycksele Industri 
Sweden. 

The other concern, AB, Lauxein-Casco 
ig a manufacturer of casein and vege- 
table glues and a large consumer of for- 
maldehyde as a basic raw material. It 
will purchase the output of the Sickla 
factory to produce synthetic glues for the 
plywood and woodworking industries. 

The estimated annual output of for- 
maldehyde at the new plant is reported as 
1,500 metric tons. 


New PROJECT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Amethod has been found of extracting 
crude tartar from the “spent wash” of 
winery stills in the Hex River valiey, ac- 
cording to a recent press dispatch from 
the Union of South Africa. 

By building a dam, it was possible to 
divert this materia] into a furnace, where 
it could be evaporated for further proc- 
essing. Previously 20,000 gallons of this 
waste had been escaping daily and pol- 
luting the soil. 


Clay and Related 
Products 


POTTERY PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Concentration of the pottery industry 
in the United Kingdom has resulted in 
the closing of about 200 of the 300 works 
that were in operation in prewar days, 
according to a British press report. 
Only firms able to produce 75 percent of 
capacity after releasing 30 percent of 
their combined labor are permitted to 
continue operations under the Board of 
Trade’s concentration plan. 

Among the 12 standard articles which 
potteries are permitted to make are the 
tumbler-shaped, seventeenth-century 
style beer and cider mugs. These 
“beakers” are reportedly coming into 
general use, as there is a shortage of 
drinking glasses. 

English pottery for home consumption 
is either white or ivory, in a serviceable 
but not-too-heavy weight. With atten- 
tion focused on proportion, design, and 
utility—decorations having been banned 
“for the duration’—English wartime 
pottery may gain in appeal for its very 
simplicity. 

With a view to maintaining the export 
market, restrictions on decorations do 
not apply to wares manufactured for 


export. 
Bri- 


Coal, Peat, 
quets, and Fuel 
Gases 


FRANCE TO PRODUCE FUEL SUBSTITUTES 


On behalf of the French State, the 
Minister of Finance has been authorized 
to subscribe 30 percent of the capital of 
a company which will build and equip 
one or several factories to produce sub- 


AB., in northern 
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It’s Frozen for the Duration 


Ice cream bows out of the picture 
in the United Kingdom. The Min- 
istry of Food announces that after 
September 30 the manufacture of 
ice cream will be prohibited. 

Ice cream is regarded by the 
British as a luxury food which takes 
essential raw materials, fats and 
sugar, which should be used in foods 
that can be made available to more 
people (ice cream, in Britain, does 
not have “even distribution’). 
Moreover, ice-cream manufacture 
makes considerable demands on 
manpower and plant space; various 
large companies in England employ 
more than 1,500 persons, each, and 
there are numerous smaller plants. 
Skilled engineers are used in the 
factories, and these men are ur- 
gently needed in British war indus- 
tries. 

Specialized transport is neces- 
sary, since ice cream is a perishable 
food, and large savings can be ef- 
fected here, in the British view. 
The containers weigh more than 
the ice cream itself; more than 
36,000 tons gross weight are shipped 
annually. Refrigeration space 
made available can be used for stor- 
ing foods more essential to the 
British at this time, and 1,000 tons 
of paper and board used for con- 
tainers and wrapping will be saved 
annually. 

It’s a tough world for small 
British Johnny and Mary! What’s 
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stitute fuel, European press reports re- 
veal. The capital is fixed at 80,000,000 
francs. 

This implements an approved agree- 
ment between the French State and a 
group constituted by the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas and the Bethune Co. for 
the study of substitute fuel. 

The State not only guarantees the in- 
terest on and redemption of loans to be 
issued by the company to finance its 
operations, but also assures the remain- 
der of the company’s operating expenses 
by means of loans. 


FUEL SHORTAGE IN IRELAND 


The fuel situation in Eire fails to im- 
prove. Although production of peat is 
large, the problem of transporting it to 
consuming centers appears insurmount- 
able. Moreover peat is not an indus- 
trial fuel and is good only for domestic 
heating. 

The few thousand tons of anthracite 
coal produced each month, insignificant 
compared to the country’s needs; are also 
low in heating properties, and can be 
used only when mixed with other fuels. 

It appears unlikely that larger coal 
supplies will be obtained from the United 
Kingdom than during the last year; pres- 
ent receipts are of poor quality, and are 
barely sufficient to provide fuel for the 
greatly curtailed railroad services and the 
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the limited manufacture of gas for the 
larger cities. Dublin now has gas service 
only 5% hours each day, and it is pos- 
sible that further restriction may be 
necessary. Some smaller towns, it is 
stated, will be without gas during the 
coming winter. 

The inadequacy of coal supplies which 
will seriously hamper Eire’s industries is 
blamed wholly on the shortage of ship- 
ping space. The cement industry, al- 
ready gravely affected, may have to lay 
off between 7,000 and 8,000 workers, and 
this in turn will have repercussions on 
the building trade. 

The Electricity Supply Board reports 
it now has 200,419 consumers, an increase 
of 16,672 over last year. During the 
year ended March 31, 1942, 357,252,304 
units of electricity were sold, an increase 
of 12,021,496 units. 

To conserve electricity supplies, cer- 
tain traffic signals in Dublin have been 
discontinued. The Board has announced 
the erection of a gaging station on the 
Cummeragh River at Dromid Waterville, 
County Kerry, to determine the possibil- 
ities of a water-power station there. At 
Government request, the Board is also 
studying the problem of extending elec- 
tric service to the farming community. 


UNITED KINGDOM RAILWAY USES BRIQUETS 


‘Briquets, composed of coaldust, saw- 
dust, and tar or petroleum residuum as 
a binding agent, are now being used on 
one British railroad to conserve coal, ac- 
cording to British trade reports. The 
briquets measure 10 by 634 by 4% inches, 
and after being baked weigh 1342 pounds 
each. 

Mixed with supplies of ordinary steam 
coal in the proportion of 1 to 3, the 
briquets are being used experimentally 
on engines hauling freight trains and 
local passenger trains, and so far have 
proved satisfactory, it is stated. No dif- 
ficulty is experienced in maintaining 
steam pressure. 





ACTION STATIONS 


* 
Courtesy Office of War Information 
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Construction 


FRANCE BuILDs FIsHING Boats 


A program for the reconstruction of 
the French fishing fleet was adopted im- 
mediately after the armistice with the 
Nazis in 1940, and, according to French 
press reports, progress is satisfactory de- 
spite the scarcity of raw materials. The 
construction of 83 boats, totaling 10,000 
tons, is called for. 


New HicHway IN SYRIA 


The highway connecting Damascus, 
Syria, with Baghdad, Iraq, has recently 
been completed, according to European 
press reports. 

Half of the road, which is approxi- 
mately 550 miles long, runs through 
Syria. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


MEXIco’s MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Mexico is reported to be an excellent 
market for all types of heavy machin- 
ery, particularly for electrical and plant 
construction and mining. Machinery 
for railroad construction, road building, 
and agricultural uses is also in demand. 

These increased needs are largely the 
result of the great progress now being 
made in developing Mexican industries. 


NEw USE FOR FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING IN U. K. 


Fluorescent lighting plays an impor- 
tant part in a recently devised method of 
inspecting workers’ passes during black- 
outs in Great Britain, according to press 
reports. 

The passes are treated with a trans- 
parent lacquer which is invisible under 
ordinary light but which glows when un- 
der the rays of a special ultraviolet 
lamp. These lamps, which are placed 
at entrances, exits, or inspection points 
of factories, are enclosed in boxes so con- 
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structed that there is no,radiation ex- 
cept a beam which cannot be seen by 
the naked eye but which activates the 
lacquer used on the passes. NecesSary 
inspection can thus be accomplished 
rapidly and safely without the installa- 
tion of complicated lighting systems and 
blackout safeguards. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


U. S. SHIPMENTS TO ALLIED NATIONS 


Nearly 600,000,000 pounds of food- 
stuffs and other agricultural commodi- 
ties were delivered by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration during July 
for shipment to the Allied Nations—a 
slightly larger amount than was involved 
during the preceding month—says the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The largest food requests of the Allies, 
as reflected by AMA’s July deliveries, con- 
tinued to be for grains and cereal prod- 
ucts, of which 148,800,000 pounds were 
delivered during the month. Second 
largest quantity was in meats and fish, 
122,400,000 pounds of which were deliv- 
ered, the amount being slightly greater 
than in June. The 64,000,000 pounds of 
dairy products and eggs delivered was 
smaller than in the preceding month, 
owing partly to the shift in Allied re- 
quests from evaporated to dry milk. 

AMA was able to supply the Allied Na- 
tions much larger quantities of badly 
needed fats and oils during July, and 
also laid down at shipside increased 
quantities of processed fruits, vegetables, 
and nonfoodstuffs, including cotton and 
tobacco. 

To fill the increasing demands of the 
United Nations, AMA is now beginning to 
dig into inventories which were, fortu- 
nately, accumulated last winter and 
spring. 


Tea 


TEA GROWING IN FRENCH Morocco 


Experimental tea cultivation has been 
conducted for some time in the Souss 
region of Morocco, and, according to re- 
ports, satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained. The seeds used are of Georgian 
(U. S. S. R.) origin where climatic con- 
ditions are similar to those of Morocco. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CANADA’S APPLE SUPPLY 


The Canadian apple crop, officially 
estimated at the end of August as 3,891,- 
200 barrels, was 48,000 barrels less than 
the estimate of a month earlier. Expec- 
tations in Nova Scotia were reduced by 
69,000 barrels, whereas in Ontario they 
were increased by 24,000 barrels. The 
British Columbia estimate of 6,000,000 
boxes is a slight decrease. 

Efforts are being made to increase Ca- 
nadian consumption of fresh apples from 
British Columbia. The Government au- 
thorized successive reductions in the 
price of early varieties to 60 cents a box, 
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“The Whirligig of Time” 


In the midst of a new drive for 
waste paper, it was observed that 
some of Great Britain’s “lorries” 
(trucks) were still displaying the 
pre-war slogan “Burn your refuse.” 
The obvious inappropriateness was 
easily corrected. Instructions were 
issued that the slogan, wherever it 
appeared, be preceded by the word 
“Don’t.” 
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f.o. b. shipping point. The opening price 
for McIntosh is expected to be about 
30 cents below the Government’s guaran- 
teed price of $1.25 for wrapped pack or 
$1.15 for unwrapped pack, seasonal aver. 
age for all domestic sales. 

Official steps are being taken to in. 
crease the production of dried apples in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

In view of the difficulty in obtaining 
both fresh and dried fruits from abroad 
and the restrictions imposed upon com- 
mercial canning through tin shortages, 
the Government is urging housewives to 
can increased quantities of Canadian 
fruit. Extra sugar is available for this 
purpose. 

In July it was estimated that British 
Columbia would export about 1,000,000 
boxes of apples in 1942, but it is now 
believed that this amount will be greatly 
reduced, because of increased Canadian 
consumption and greater production of 
dried apples. 

No fresh apples are expected to be 
shipped to Britain this year, and ship- 
ments to South America and to British 
markets in the Western Hemisphere will 
be negligible. 

Despite the large surplus of Canadian 
apples resulting from the loss of over- 
sea markets and the prohibition against 
the use of metal containers for processed 
apples, it is predicted that eastern 
Canada will again require apples from 
the United States next spring. 


DATE PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


The 1942 date crop of Iraq will be 
smaller than that of last year. The 
Date Growers Association of Basra esti- 
mates this year’s production of dates 
suitable for packing and export at 1,600,- 
000 boxes, made up of the following 
varieties: 500,000 of Hallawee, 220,000 
boxes of Khadrawee, and 880,000 boxes 
of Sayer. 

The reduction in the 1942 date crop 
is reported to have been caused by severe 
cold which affected the palm trees. 
However, hot weather in midsummer im- 
proved prospects for the quality of the 
crop, and, with favorable weather Con- 
tinuing until the harvest, the fruit was 
expected to be large and of fine quality. 


SPAIN’Ss ALMOND CROP 


Production of shelled almonds in the 
Valencia area of Spain in 1942 will prob- 
ably be 25 percent higher than last year’s 
crop, which was about 8,800,000 pounds, 
according to trade estimates. 
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The general condition of the 1942 crop 
js reportedly satisfactory even though 
some almonds growing in the higher 
parts of the area have been damaged by 
frost. 





Earth-Scorching Drama in 
Indies 


The destruction of the Palem- 
pang oil fields and installations in 
the Netherlands Indies when Jap 
parachutists and other forces made 
their appearance—an act of demo- 
lition that wiped out much more 
than half a billion dollars in eco- 
nomic values—is vividly described 
by an eyewitness whose terse 
phrases drive home the incalculably 
vast commercial losses that Axis 
aggression has brought about: 

One demolition squad at Palem- 
bang smashed everything that could 
be thus destroyed, while another 
emptied the boilers and kindled 
fires underneath them. A third 
group set the turbines running and 
threw sand into them. 

Oil was allowed to flow from the 
tanks; then the incendiary bombs 
were set off. One of the main elec- 
trical detonation points was near 
the refinery and could not be 
reached because of fierce enemy 
shelling. The other main detona- 
tion point had been put out of 
order by several days of heavy 
rainfall. However, the emergency 
system worked, justifying the thor- 
oughness of the preparations. 

Immediately enormous flames 
leaped high into the air. The fire 
became so fierce that the Dutch 
even on the far side of the Musi 
River—half a mile wide at this 
point—were barely able to endure 
the heat. 

Tanks and Diesel motors were 
blown to pieces, and the beautiful 
Palembang region became one great 
ruin. The 90-mile-long pipeline 
to the oilfield at Pendopo was 
among the equipment destroyed. 
Everything had been destroyed, so 
far as the Dutch knew—but, to 
make sure, troops fired mortar 
shells into the various oil prop- 
erties. 

The size of the fire was beyond 
comprehension, and the charges of 
exploding dynamite could be heard 
many miles away. 

Nearly a billion guilders’ worth 
(about $540,000,000) in workshops, 
installations, rubber works, ware- 
houses, business offices, social halls, 
radio station, telephone station, 
printing works, and private resi- 
dences were thus destroyed. 

The destruction of the Palembang 
oil fields was undoubtedly the larg- 
est voluntary sacrifice in the history 
of the world, with the sole exception 
of the demolition of the Dniepers- 
troy Dam by the forces of the Soviet 
Union. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Stocks of shelled almonds remaining 
on hand from the 1941 crop are estimated 
at 6,000,000 pounds. Most of this supply 
is in the hands of producers. There have 
been no exports, and the domestic market 
is said to be stagnant, with prices low. 


Meats and Products 


New WPB ORDER ON IMPORTED CANNED 
BEEF 


Stocks of imported canned beef, in ex- 
cess of 5,000 pounds at any one place, 
have been frozen for another 30 days, to 
October 22, according to a recent order of 
the War Production Board. Originally 
these stocks were frozen as of June 22 
for a period of 90 days to permit the 
purchase of Government requirements, 
but supplies were found to be so widely 
scattered that all purchases could not be 
completed within the initial freezing 
period. 

The amount initially frozen approxi- 
mated 42,000,000 pounds; the Govern- 
ment expects to purchase all that meets 
military specifications. 


Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS DECLINE SHARPLY 


Imports of iron and iron manufactures 
into Argentina during the first 6 months 
of 1942 were reportedly 34.1 percent be- 
low those of the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

To conserve stocks, sales and deliveries 
of all iron and steel in stock, as well as 
that to be manufactured or imported, 
is to be regulated. Deliveries are to be 
authorized in the following order: Army 
and Navy, Public Health Service, public- 
security agencies, shipping, public de- 
partments, and private enterprises. The 
building industry claims that between 
45,000 and 50,000 of its workers will be 
affected. 


More IRON FOR COLOMBIA 


The capacity of the iron foundry of 
Enrique Corradine Wiesner at Pacho, 
Colombia, will be increased from 5 to 
30 tons a day, according to press reports. 
The iron-ore content of the Pacho mines 
is estimated at 12,500,000 tons. 


CONSERVATION OF STEEL IN GERMANY 


In Germany, the office of Iron and 
Steel Control was dissolved with the es- 
tablishment of Reichvereinigung Eisen, 
representing a move from bureaucratic to 
industry control, according to European 
press reports. This move leads to con- 
jectures regarding the possible serious- 
ness of German metal shortages. 

The goal, of course, is utmost produc- 
tivity with economy of labor and trans- 
portation. The head of Reichvereinigung 
Eisen recently stated that this body would 
encourage light construction, the use of 
hard steel, and economy in consumption. 
Research will be conducted, and in- 
creased production will be effected by lim- 
iting the number and description of iron 
and steel products manufactured. Meth- 
ods of distribution have not been an- 
nounced. 
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INDIA INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Since the outbreak of the war, capacity 
production of India’s steel industry has 
resulted in a 50 percent increase over 
peacetime production, says the British 
press. 

Of the 750,000 tons of steel that were 
consumed annually in India before the 
war, 300,000 tons were imported. In- 
dian steel industry has overcome many 
difficulties in producing the many types 
of steel needed for various war purposes, 
including the chrome-molybdenum alloy 
Steel for aircraft. It was formerly con- 
sidered more economical to import spe- 
cial types. 


New FAcToRY FOR PORTUGAL 


Portugal is to have its first tin-plate 
factory. The Government has given a 
French firm a concession to build a plant 
at Oporto to produce tin plate and gal- 
vanized iron. 

The plant will be operated by a Portu- 
guese subsidiary, according to European 
press reports, and under the terms of the 
concession will give preference to Portu- 
guese raw material and limit the number 
of non-Portuguese workers during the 
first 5 years. 


PORTUGAL GETS SCRAP FROM WRECKS 


Ships that have been wrecked off the 
coast of Portugal are now furnishing 
that country with much-needed scrap 
iron. The iron plating is removed after 
the ships are dynamited from the seabed. 
Among the ships being dislodged from 
their resting places is the British vessel 
Veronese, which was wrecked in 1913 
near Leixoes. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 


Leather and Products 


U. K. CURTAILS MANUFACTURING 


Except for the few specified articles 
noted below, the manufacture of recep- 
tacles of leather, or of material resem- 
bling leather, has been prohibited in the 
United Kingdom. 

The following articles may be manu- 
factured of any material, including 
leather: Brief and document cases, un- 
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framed and unfitted handbags, school 
satchels, wallets and purses, surgical and 
scientific instrument cases, bank cash 
bags and night safe wallets, railway bags, 
and tobacco pouches. 

Any material other than leather may 
be used in the manufacture of: Suit and 
attaché cases (including soft-topped 
cases), traveling bags, steamer trunks, 
haversacks, rucksacks, shopping bags, 
gas-mask cases, cycle bags, and tool bags. 


Hides and Skins 
ACTIVITY IN ARGENTINA 


Increased trading in salt hides in Ar- 
gentina during June was attributed to 
increased cattle slaughter. Buying, in- 
fluenced by United States and British 
military needs, was largely of heavy and 
medium selections. Lessened United 
States military demand led to a falling 
off for lighter classes. 

Dry hides, chiefly for United States and 
British accounts, showed slightly in- 
creased activity. 

The bulk of tanned-leather exports 
consisted of sole leather mainly for the 
United States. 


Tanning Materials 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Unless the United States finds an in- 
creased use for divi-divi, a tanning agent 
used in leather manufacture, the Colom- 
bian market for this commodity faces a 
sharp decline. Until the outbreak of the 
war, most of the divi-divi from Colombia 
was exported to Germany, although in- 
creasing amounts had been used by the 
United States and by local tanneries. 
Exports for 1940 dropped to 494,796 kilo- 
grams, the lowest since 1933, but they 
recovered somewhat in 1941, reaching 
3,355,898 kilograms. 

The two principal regions for the 
growth of divi-divi (the name applied to 
pods of Caesalpinia coriaria) are near 
Leiva, in the Department of Loyaca, and 
the Comisario of Goajira. It is esti- 
mated that during the past 5 years the 
number of trees has increased by about 
10 percent, despite the fact that the trees 
are uncultivated. Probably not more 


: 


They Walk on Rushes ; 


The shoe factories of the so- 
called Langstraat in the Nether- 
lands—a series of villages in the 
Province of North Brabant with 
tanning and shoemaking for main 
industries—have announced that a 
new type of shoe, manufactured 
from reed, wicker, or rush, will soon 
be brought upon the market “in 
several elegant models.” 

These ersatz shoes—mothered by 
the stark deprivations of the Nazi 
“order’’—will not be rationed. The 
Dutch factories make the rather 
pathetic promise that the new reed- 
and-rush footwear will be “fairly 
durable.” 
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than one-half of them art regularly ex- 
ploited. The average annual yield of a 
tree is said to be from 50 to 70 pounds. 

Divi-divi contains an average of 40 to 
45 percent pyrogallol tannin. Local tan- 
ners using large-scale commercial meth- 
ods report that they invariably use some 
divi-divi in the manufacture of leather, 
as they have found the use of either 
mangrove or quebracho alone to be un- 
satisfactory because of their high tannin 
content. 

The prospects for the Colombian do- 
mestic market for divi-divi are far from 
encouraging. True, the local leather in- 
dustry is increasing—but only gradually. 
The Instituto de Fomento Industrial, 
a Government organization designed 
to promote the industrial development 
of Colombia, has expressed interest 
in the possible establishment of a tan- 


ning industry for exporting finished 
hides. Such a development would, per- 


haps, in time, aid the cause of divi-divi. 
For the time being, however, it seems 
that the chief hope for the future of this 
product lies in the United States market. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INDIA’S NEW USE OF JUTE CUTTINGS 


Jute cuttings may find a new, though 
limited, use in India’s paper industry, as 
a result of experiments recently carried 
out by the Forest Research Institute of 
that country. 

Paper manufactured entirely from 
pulp prepared from jute cuttings is of 
strong and superior quality, both 
bleached and unbleached, the Institute 
has found, but the comparatively high 
cost of the cuttings and the limited quan- 
tities available make it doubtful whether 
the material can compete with such 
staple raw materials as bamboo, grass, 
and rags 

A more practical and advantageous 
method of utilizing jute cuttings for pa- 
per would be to mix the jute pulp in 
small proportions with other pulp—in 
this way imparting (experiments indi- 
cate) additional strength to the pape 
at not too great a cost. 


TEAK IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Before the war, South African furni- 
ture factories imported nearly all of 
their supply of teak from Burma, but 
today manufacturers, facing a difficult 
hipping situation, are planning to utilize 
locally grown timbers to a greater extent. 

South African teak is the wood which 
seems to offer the best possibilities for 
furniture and similar purposes; however, 
“lumbor” wood, sometimes called rough 
teak, is also being used in considerable 
quantities by local factories. With am- 
ple supplies of these woods available, it 
is believed that the South African fur- 
niture industry will be able to meet local 
demands. 


SWITZERLAND’s LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 


Switzerland has found it necessary to 
increase greatly the cut of lumber from 
its forests, since foreign sources of fuel 
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YOU GIVE ME THE STUFF: 


Ordnance Department, U. S. Army 





and construction 
closed by the war. 

An attempt is being made to double 
the normal pre-war production, accord- 
ing to European press reports. 


materials are now 


U. K. Uses Woop oF OLIVE TREE 


British pipe manufacturers in their 
quest for woods to replace those formerly 
imported from areas now closed by mili- 
tary operations are said to have turned 
to the olive tree for raw material. Other 
new woods are also being utilized by the 
trade, it is stated 


ECONOMY MEASURES IN U. K. 


The British war program, in Stressing 
ihe need economy in the 
use of lumber, requires that all lumber 
which can be used cond time must be 
reemployed. 

The Timber Control ha stablished 
about 200 reconditioning depots to han- 


rreatest 


dle reclaimed timber from “blitzed” 
buildings; rafte flooring, doors, and 
other material are being sorted and re- 
converted. The retail trade is being 
urged not to break up packing cases but 


to return them to manufacturers, No 
lumber may be used for making gates 


or fences to replace those made of iron 
which were removed in the scrap cam- 
paign. 

By means of licensir nd by cutting 
down on siz the use of lumber has 


been reduced about 50 percent. A Con- 
siderable portion of the present needs are 
being met by home-grown timber. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SITUATION IN CHILE 
A census of all farm machinery in 
Chile is now being taken by representa- 
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Good news from home 





MORE PRODUCTION 


Official OWI Photo 


tives of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
data collected are to be used in estimat- 
ing the amount of fuel which will be re- 
quired next season to operate gasoline- 
and oil-driven farm machinery, and 
possibly in planning full utilization of 
available machinery on a cooperative 
basis. 

A commission is at present studying the 
possibilities of large-scale production of 
farm machinery in Chile, but its findings 
have not been announced. 


SEWING MACHINES TO MEXICO 


The number of sewing machines im- 
ported by Mexico from January through 
October 1941 is shown in official statis- 
tics of that country as 21,117—more than 
twice the number (9,557) imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1940. 
The United States supplied all but 3 oi 
the machines in 1941; in 1940, this coun- 
try had furnished 9,339 machines, and 
918 were received from other sources. 

The value of these sewing-machine 
imports also increased greatly, totaling 
3,893,953 pesos for the first 10 months of 
1941, compared with 1,839,149 pesos dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC IMPORTS U. S. F1I1Ms 


There are 31 motion-picture theaters 
In operation in the Dominican Republic, 
all wired for sound. Admission prices 
range from 6 to 40 cents and, in some 


! Post-War Era Offers Business 
Its Greatest 
OPPORTUNITY 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
cases, are 5 to 10 cents less for females 
than for males. 

No motion pictures are produced lo- 
cally and approximately 400 feature 
films are imported annually. The United 
States ordinarily supplies about 80 per- 
cent. 


Naval Stores, 
(sums, and Resins 


U.S. REVISES RESTRICTIONS 

Restrictions placed on materials which 
may be used in road-marking paints were 
recently revised by the War Production 
Board to allow up to 1 pound of Batu 
gum and 2 pounds of Congo copal per 
gallon of paint. 

Batu gum, a damar or hard resin, is a 
product of Malaya and the East Indies. 
It is not separately listed in United States 
import statistics, but imports of damar 
from Malaya and the Netherlands Indies 
in 1940 amounted to more than 19,000,000 
pounds. 

Congo copal gum is a hard resin, and, 
as the name suggests, is a product of the 
Belgian Congo. The United States im- 
ported about 6,800,000 pounds of copal 
gum from Belgian Congo in 1940. 

The chief use of both these products 
is in the manufacture of varnishes and 
related products. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Gold mines in Western Australia which 
have been closed for the duration will 
be kept in working condition through a 
fund of £100,000 granted by the War 
Cabinet. 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


Because five mines ceased operating 
in Ontario, Canada, the Dominion’s pro- 
duction of gold and silver reached a new 
low during the first half of 1942. 

Output was cfficially reported at 1,397,- 
481 ounces of gold and 218,971 ounces of 
silver. Comparable figures for the first 
6 months of 1941 are 1,577,902 and 261,531, 
respectively. 


MINING IN FRENCH Morocco 


Production of lead in Morocco’s princi- 
pal mines, the Mines d’Aouli, has been 
greatly reduced in the last several years, 
but it is expected that the 1942 output 
will be considerably increased, according 
to foreign press despatches. 

Mines which were closed in September 
1940, for lack of chemicals and labor, are 
now in operation, and the mining com- 
pany hopes to maintain an annual pro- 
duction of between 5,400 and 6,000 tons 
during the war period. 

Production figures for 1939, 1940, and 
1941 are 12,620, 8,350, and 3,440 tons, re- 
spectively. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PROSPECTING IN U. K. 


Celestite is in demand in Britain for 
the manufacture of signal flares, and, ac- 
cording to the British press, farmers 
around Gloucestershire, England, where 
the mineral is found, are prospecting in 
their fields for additional deposits. 

It is claimed that the strontium com- 
pounds in celestite produze a vivid red 
PIPPPOILOIIII LILO III O III ODIOOIO IDI OS 


Cashew Possibilities in 


4 
8 
4 
P 
Western Hemisphere 
a 

India’s unrest and the threats to § 
long shipping lines to the Far East : 
have turned attention to the possi- : 
bility of developing inter-American <« 
trade in still another product—the P 
cashew nut. Like rubber and cin- % 
chona trees, the cashew originated $ 
in the tropical Americas. It was $ 
transplanted to India and Africa to 
become the basis of a profitable ex- 
port industry. (See special article, 
“India’s Cashew Industry,” in 
August 8 issue of ForrIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY). 

Millions of cashew trees grow wild 
in various tropical areas of the 
Americas. Like rubber, they have 
never been developed on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to compete with 
the East’s huge labor reserves. 

Per G. Friis, general manager of 
Industrias Agroquimicas do Brasil, 
recently came to Washington to 
confer with Government officials 
on the possibility of expanding the 
cashew-nut-oil trade in this femi- 
sphere. 

“Brazil alone,” he said, “could 
supply the United States market, 
provided cashew-nut collections 
were developed more fully. Just 
now it is, to a large extent, a mat- 


cumulate cashew nuts in Brazil, and 
that, in turn, is a question of price. 

“The United States has been im- 
porting from India large amounts 
of cashew oil as well as cashew nuts 
for industrial and food purposes. 

However, our company plans io 

develop cashew-oil production in 

Brazil. We now have a new plant 

at Fortaleza capable of processing 

about 3,000 tons annually. 
“The cashew nut is a versatile in- 
dustrial product. The shell yields 
; an oil which is finding increasing 
use in plastics, electrical insula- 
tions, and insecticides. 

“The fruit yields edible oil, and 
this oil can be extracted without 
destroying the essential food values 
of the nut. Altogether, the cashew 
would seem to have a very promis- 
ing industrial future in the Amer- 
icas once this hemisphere realizes 
its possibilities.” 
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color which can be seen at greater dis- 
tances than the color produced by any 
other material. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


MEXICAN IMPORTS 


Approximately 80 percent more type- 
writers were imported by Mexico during 
the first 10 months of 1941 than during 
the corresponding nionths of 1940, ac- 
cording to official figures from that coun- 
try. Imports of calculating machines 
increased approximately 40 percent over 
the same period. 

In the 10-month period January 
through October, 1941, a total of 18,887 
typewriters, valued at 3,678,304 pesos, 
were imported, compared with 10,529 
valued at 2,438,702 pesos, during the 
corresponding period of 1940. The 1941 
(first 10 months) imports of calculating 
machines totaled 4,910, valued at 2,229,- 
253 pesos, compared with 3,538 machines, 
valued at 2,023,556 pesos, from January 
through October 1940. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ECUADOR’S EXPORTS INCREASE 


Castor-bean production in Ecuador 
has increased substantially this year. 
The Province of Manabi is the principal 
growing center, but planting is not re- 
stricted to that area. All of the beans 
are exported. 

Exports of Royal Palm nuts have 
shown phenomenal growth this year, 
totaling 718,158 kilograms in the first 7 
months, compared with 101,091 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1941. 


PLANTINGS INCREASED IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


The intens‘fied planting of oil-bearing 
plants in the Protectorate of Morocco, 
to alleviate shortages in France and in 
the Protectorate, is already showing re- 
sults, reports ind‘cate. For example, the 
area sown to flax is three times the 
acreage planted before the war, and the 
area devoted to castor bean, sunflower, 
and colza has increased from a thousand 
acres in 1941 to about 12,500 acres at 
present. 

About 50,000 acres of flax were culti- 
vated annually from 1929 to 1939. At 
the outbreak of war, and under a new 
production plan, 125,000 acres were sown 
to flax; this was to be increased to 160,- 
000 acres the next year. Because of 
rainy weather, the 1941 quota was not 
reached, but the crop was larger than in 
1940. 

When the government of Morocco suc- 
ceeded in making a 5-year agreement 
with French linseed-oil producers, the 
planting of 750,000 acres of flax in 1942 
was contemplated, and although shortage 
of fuel oil and unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions prevented full realization of the 
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project, it will eventually be put in force. 
Except for the amounts required for Al- 
gerian, Tunisian, and local planting, and 
for the Moroccan oil industry, all flax- 
seed produced will go to France. 


TuNG TREES IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Intensive planting of tung trees is pro- 
ceeding in the Union of South Africa. 
The number at present is estimated at 
100,000, most of which are in Natal and 
the Transvaal. In Swaziland, a native 
protectorate located between southeast- 
ern Transvaal and northeastern Natal, 
and bordering on Mozambique, not far 
from Lourenco Marques, there are 
another 100,000 tung trees. 

Large areas in the Union are believed 
to be suitable for the growing of tung 
nuts. Production at present is small, and 
since a large percentage of the trees are 
of recent planting they will not produce 
fruit for 3 or 4 years. Not until the 
trees are 9 years old do they produce as 
much as 12 pounds of nuts, so full pro- 
duction is still some years away. 

The research station at Nelspruit has 
had better results from using selected 
seedlings than from budding, and has 
found that tung trees grow satisfactorily 
in good soils in the lower altitudes of 
Transvaal and in the subtropical area 
of Natal. Meanwhile, the station con- 
tinues its testing of several varieties of 
tung tree, concentrating chiefly on the 
Fordii, Montana, and Moluccano or 
Triloba). 


SUBSTITUTE CROPS IN URUGUAY 


The cooking habits of the people of 
Uruguay have always required a heavy 
consumption of vegetable oils, and the 
immigration to that country, prepon- 
derantly from Spain and Italy, has fos- 
tered increasing use of this product. Eu- 
ropean olive oil has been favored, but, 
with the dwindling of supplies from this 
source, substitutes were found in peanut 
and sunflower-seed oils, either of which 


. 
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Venezuelan Fish Catch 


Recently, in a 15-day period, fish- 
ermen of Venezuela caught 429,017 
pounds of “carite’—a kind of 
swordfish — from the fishing 
grounds of Pampatar, which is on 
the eastern tip of Margareta Is- 
land in the State of Nueva Esparta. 


This half-month catch at the single 
point mentioned was reportedly 
worth about $33,000 in United 


States currency. 
Venezuela’s Ministry of Agricul- 
tural Production is credited with 
aiding materially in this record 
catch because of recent assistance 
that this Bureau has been giving to 
the fishing industry as part of its 
broad program to develop the food 
industries of the Republic. 

The fish is salted and sold to 
Trinidad, where an unusually large 
demand for foodstuffs now exists as 
a result of construction activities 
related to the war. 


: 
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ais man is your FRIEND 


He fights for FREEDOM 


is mixed with up to 
amount of olive oil. 
Olive planting was begun several dec- 
ades ago, chiefly in the Departments of 
Cancelones and Salto, but has not proved 


one-fourth the 





profitable, annual production never quite 
reaching 1 metric ton. Despite g 
slightly bitter flavor, the local oil has 
been almost as popular as the imported. 

Peanut growing has been profitable 
for the last 10 years at least. Since 
1936, with the growing scarcity of im- | 
ported olive oil, peanuts have been in 
special demand, and production has 
shown a notable increase. The produc- 
ing centers are the northern Depart- 
nents of Salto, Rivera, and Tacuarembo, 
which produced some 95 percent of the 
1942 crop. These areas appear to be 
particularly favored by soil and climatic 
conditions, cheap labor, and absence of 
competing crops. Yield per hectare in 
the southern areas is only about one- 
half as great. 

Production of sunflower seed has 
mushroomed since 1936, as the accom- 
panying table illustrates. Cultivation 
started about 10 years ago and has in- 
creased so rapidly that, contrary to the 
general trend of commodities, the price 
has risen very little; tcday the oil isa 
relatively cheap food. This year, for the 
first time, there is an exportable surplus 
of both seed and oil. Every Department 
in the Republic grows sunflower seed, but 
the fertile belt near the Uruguay River 
accounts for about 75 percent of the 
total output. 

In 1940, about 2,000 tons of wild-thistle 
seed (Cynara scolymus) were harvested. 
Crushing yielded 300 tons of oil which was 
used experimentally. The edible oil is 
said to resemble Mediterranean olive oil 
in appearance, taste, and nutritive qual- 
ities. There was no harvest in 1941 be- 
cause of damp weather, which is the 
worst enemy of this plant. An unofficial 
estimate indicates that 40,000 hectares 
(nearly 100,000 acres) in Uruguay are 
covered by this plant. The yield from 
this area in normal years may amount 
to 4,000 tons of oil. October and Novem- | 
ber will mark the beginning of the next | 
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harvest, principally in the Department of 
goriano. 

For years Uruguay imported 4,000 
metric tons or more of olive oil annually, 
75 percent of the total coming from 
spain. Imports started to fall off in 
1936, however, and by 1941 amounted to 
a meager 261 tons. 

Formeriy, cheap peanut oil, soybean, 
and other vegetable oils were imported 
for mixing with olive oil, but with the 
development of the domestic oil-crushing 
industry, imports dropped from 1,579 
metric tons in 1934 to one-fourth ton in 
1940, and none in 1941. Domestic oil- 
crushing at first was based on imported 
peanuts, over 14,000 metric tons (on a 
shelled basis) being imported in 1938. 
That was the high point, however, and 
since then imports have fallen precipi- 
tously, totaling only 1,093 tons (on a 
shelled basis) in 1941. Domestic pro- 
duction of peanuts has increased to 
where it almost satisfies domestic needs, 
which, it appears, have been offset to 
some extent by the swelling flood of 
domestic sunflower-seed oil. 

Although Uruguay exports seedcake, 
byproduct of crushing sunflower seed, 
peanuts, and corn, vegetable oils are not 
exported, as a rule. In 1941, however, 
30 metric tons of sunflower-seed oil were 
shipped abroad, and in 1942 the export- 
able surplus is estimated at about 2,800 
tons. . 

The following table shows production 
of unshelled peanuts and sunflower seed 
in Uruguay, from 1936 on. The figures 
for peanuts are considered reliable; 
through 1939, the figures for sunflower 
seed should be regarded as in the nature 
of an approximation: 








Yes Unshelled Sunflower 
_ | peanuts seed 
Sn ee a siete 
| Metric tons Metric tons 
1936. . } 602 | 574 
1937 ; | 600 | 1,000 
1938... 1, 526 | 2, 519 
1939. 1, 540 | 4, 776 
1940_. ‘ 2, 670 23, 034 
aa | 2, 287 | 52, 592 
1942 | 1 5,000 | 1 34, 000 
! Estimate, July 20, 1942. 
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Production of vegetable oils in Uruguay 
from 1936 to 1941, as summarized by the 
Economics Division of the Ministry of 


_ Labor and Industry, is shown below. The 


figures include oils pressed in Uruguay 
from imported cottonseed and peanuts, 
as well as from domestic crops. 





{In metric tons] 
om Peanut eiiisiieel Cotton- | Rapeseed 
oil seed oil | seed oil oil 
1936__. F 2, 187 385 640 0 
1937 5 4, 586 348 258 0 
_ = aa 5, 499 1, 107 0 0 
1939__. 4, 107 2, 249 279 0 
1940 3, 190 5, 573 137 0 
1941 _ . 1, 324 10, 015 0 51 

















Paints and 
Pi gments 


PAINT CONSERVATION IN U. K. 


The British Standards Institution has 
prepared a specification for types of 
paint to replace, wherever possible, those 
made with oil—since most drying oils, or 
the raw materials used in their produc- 
tion, are imported. 

Specifications were issued earlier pro- 
viding for reduced standards for oil 
paints; the new regulations are in addi- 
tion to the previous list. Paints using 
wool grease and aromatic petroleum res- 
idues have been developed, and, with a 
constantly changing supply situation, 
still further substitutions may be 
adopted. 

As an additional aid to paint conser- 
vation, the British Standards Institution 
has also issued a specification covering 
the wartime painting of buildings, which, 
it is pointed out, should be done only 
in those cases where it is absolutely 
necessary for preservation and then only 
to the minimum extent consistent with 
saving the fabric of the building. 

Under present supply conditions, the 
only other uses of paint considered per- 
missible are to furnish additional illum- 
ination of a room or building; to main- 
tain sanitary conditions in hospitals, food 
factories, and similar establishments; 
and to provide camouflage. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Oil and natural gasoline production in 
Alberta during July 1942 amounted to 
845,013 barrels, compared with 832,520 
barrels a year earlier. Natural gasoline 
production figures were 16,628 and 16,782 
barrels, respectively, during these periods. 
The major part of the production came 
as usual from the Turner Valley field. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline stored 
in Alberta on August 1, 1942, totaled 
473,728 barrels, a slight increase over the 
figure of 469,734 barrels on August 1, 
1941. Refined petroleum stocks on July 
1, 1942, amounted to 1,188,270 barrels, 
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compared with 1,203,776 barrels on the 
corresponding date of 1941. 

Production of natural gas in July 1942 
amounted to 3,597,220 M cubic feet, a 
decrease of 116,039 M cubic feet daily 
from July 1, 1942. More efficient oil- 
production operations are responsible for 
this decrease, it is said. 

Of the 21 wells being drilled in Turner 
Valley during July 1942, 4 wells having 
a combined total capacity of 4,759 bar- 
rels per day were finished. At one Turner 
Valley plant a polymerization unit is be- 
ing installed. The polymer, mixed with 
regular gasoline, makes a high octane 
gasoline with the use of less tetra-ethyl 
compound, it is stated. 


CoOLOMBIA’S OIL FIELDS 


Full development of the recently dis- 
covered Casabe oil field in Colombia 
probably will not be undertaken for some 
time, according to trade advices. This 
is the first commercially productive oil 
field discovered in concessions granted 
under the new Petroleum Law of 1936. 

The Casabe field is located in the Mid- 
dle Valley on the west bank of the Mag- 
dalena River, opposite Tropical’s refining 
and pipe-line terminal at Barranca Ber- 
meja, some 300 miles upriver from Bar- 
ranquilla. 

Development of the new field presents 
the same problems experienced by ex- 
isting producers in Colombia—oil-trans- 
port difficulties, low-lying, swampy ter- 
rain, occasional floods, absence of roads. 
Exploratory operations are very expen- 
sive, and the building of a base camp, 
river port, machine shops, hospital facil- 
ities, and roads demands formidable ex- 
penditures. 

During the last 4 years, some 25 wild- 
cat wells have been completed in the 
whole Middle Valley, and it is believed 
that drilling costs have seldom been less 
than $280,000 per well. 

Drilling operations in the Casabe area 
began in March 1941 but have been ham- 
pered by natural conditions. Until the 
war is over, it is unlikely that the large 
quantity of materials necessary for the 
development of the field can be made 
available. 

Although leases have been taken up 
covering large areas in the Upper Valley, 
no drilling has been reported, nor has 
drilling commenced in_ concessions 
granted in the Llanos, wide plains east 
of the Eastern Cordilleras. Prospects for 
major reserves in the Llanos are believed 
good, but costs of producing and bringing 
out the crude will be heavy. A high 
range of mountains lies in the path of 
any pipe line from the Llanos to the 
Caribbean. 

Interest has been renewed in the Lower 
Valley region, west of Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta and near the Caribbean. 
Drilling has begun in two locations. 

Although all these developments are 
promising, war conditions will probably 
limit large-scale oil production in Colom- 
bia to the existing producing fields in the 
De Mares and Barco concessions for sev- 
eral years, it is stated. 


ACTIVITIES IN SWITZERLAND 


Capitalized at 500,000 francs, a new 
company, Industria degli Olii Minerali 
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(INOL), has been formed in Switzerland 
to exploit the shale-oil deposits of San 
Giorgio, near Melide, according to the 
European press. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PLywoop USED IN CANADA 


Plywood is replacing steel sheeting in 
the construction of 750 freight cars for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, thus re- 
leasing almost 700 tons of steel for other 
essential war work. 

In experiments conducted by the rail- 
way, it was found that Canadian wood 
could be used successfully to replace stee! 
sheeting for outside panels of boxcars. 
A sample car was constructed using five- 
ply British Columbia fir, five-eighths of 
an inch thick, to replace the one-tenth- 
inch steel sheeting in the panels. It 
was subjected to severe tests in the 
freight yards of Vancouver and proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

In a car of the new design, the net 
weight of steel will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 1,800 pounds. The lighter con- 
struction will enable the car to carry 
additional freight, the company estimat- 
ing that the 750 cars now on order can 
handle 700 extra tons of freight weight 
per trip. 


GERMANY REGULATES USE OF STEEL 


Germany has prohibited the use of 
steel sleepers on branch railway lines, ac- 
cording to the European press. Another 
ruling is that rails weighing more than 
30 kilograms per meter (approximately 
20 pounds per foot) must not be delivered 
to users other than the State Railways, 
the only exception being grooved rails 
for streetcar lines. 
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ITALY IMPROVES TRANSPORTATION 


The Street Railway Administration in 
Milan, Italy, has built and placed in op- 
eration five small trains to provide for 
increased wartime traffic; according to 
European press reports. 

Each train is made up of three cars. 
Each complete unit is 19.75 meters long 
and 2.35 meters wide and has seats for 
46 passengers and standing room for 175. 

A new type of streetcar, built by the 
well-known Fiat works, has been p'aced 
in serv:ce by the street railway company 
of Turin, Italy, states the European 
press. 

The new unit is 45 feet in length and 
carries 110 passengers. A combination 
of spiral springs and rubber is uscd to 
insure good suspension and the reduc- 
tion of noise. The control gear on this 
car represents a considerable improve- 
ment, it is claimed. Max:mum sp2ed of 
the vehicle is 60 kilometers (about 37 
miles) an hour. 


Rubber and 
Products 


U. S. RuBBER AGREEMENTS 


Guatemala and Mexico are the latest 
to sign rubber agreements with the 
United States. 

The Rubber Reserve Co., until Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, will purchase all rubber 
produced in Guatemala which is not re- 
quired for domestic needs. 

In the Agreement with Mexico, the 
Rubber Reserve Co. will buy, until De- 
cember 31, 1946, any exportable surplus 
of tree rubber, and all guayule and other 
plant rubber produced in Mexico up to 
that date. Limitations on the use of 
rubber products in Mex'‘co, and estab- 
lishment by the Rubber Reserve Co. of a 
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substantial development fund to obt 
the maximum production of Wild rubber 
in Mexico, also are provided for in the 
agreement. 


CaNnaDA’s SCRAP RUBBER 





Thousands of old tires, Serving 
buffers on the wharves, berths, and Jang. 
ing places along British Columbia’s long 
coast line, and on the thousands of boats | 
p'ying the coastal waters, Constitute , | 
large “crop” of scrap rubber ready to be 
harvested for Canada’s war use, says the 
Canad‘an press. From four to a dogon | 
casings are carried on each yacht, coagt. 
al boat, and ship of the fishing fleet, 


ECUADOR’S AGREEMENT WITH JU. §, 


Prior to the signing of the rubber 
agreement with the United States, Ecua- 
dor had been selling most of its rubber | 
output to Argentina, Mexico, and Cuba. 
Now exportation is limited to the Uniteq | 
States for the next 5 years. The price | 
paid by the Ecuadoran Government to 
local dealers appears sufficient to induce 
natives to increase the output substan. | 
tially. Production of rubber in July was | 
normal. 

At present there is a scarcity of tires 
and tubes in Ecuador; a number of trucks 
and busses already have had to discon. 
tinue operations. In return for its ryb. 
ber, however, Ecuador expects to receive 
from the United States a sufficient quan- 
tity of tires and other rubber goods to 
cover its essential requirements, 


Shipbuilding 


IRELAND TO BUILD BARGES 








The Government of Eire has placed | 
contracts for the construction of 2 
wooden canal barges costing about £20. 
000 to relieve overtaxed rail and road 
services in the transport of fuel and | 
essential supplies. 

The barges will be horse-drawn and | 
capable of carrying about 40 tons of | 
peat each. It is expected that the first 
four or five barges will be completed in | 
about 2 months. 


Special Products 


MEXICO IMPORTS WATCHES 


Mexico imported 37,052 pocket and | 
wrist watches valued at 1,077,660 pesos | 
(approximately $220,130) during the first 
10 months of 1941, according to official | 
figures. During the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1940, the total number of watches 
imported was greater—45,565—but the 
value in that earlier year was less, 972, 
121 pesos (approximately $200,420). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ITALY’S MANUFACTURE OF “STANDARD” 
CLOTH 


Manufacture of all cloth except the 
so-called “standard” type is to be sus 
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Obtain nded in Italy, according to the Euro- 
rubber n press. 
in the Early in 1941 it was decided to reserve 
75 percent of all available textile mate- 
rial for production of this kind of cloth, 
rmitting manufacturers to process the 
‘ing as | jemaining 25 percent in the manner most 
land. | .yited to their trade. 
A'S long Quality and color variations were so 
f boats | gatisfactory that “standard” cloth has 
itute 2 | pecome popular among all classes of peo- 
ly to be ie, it is claimed by pro-Axis sources. 
@ys the | About 3,000 factories are said to be 
4 dozen | gevoted to the manufacture of standard 
» COast- textiles in Italy. 
Pet. 
1. 8, Miscellaneous Fibers 
Tubber New FAcILITIES IN CANADA 
‘a Worsted yarns will be produced on the 
j Cuba, pradford system at a new worsted spin- 
Unite? | ning plant under construction in St. 
e price | Johns, Quebec, according to the Cana- 
nent to | dian Press. Operations are to begin 
‘induce | some time ‘n October. 
ubstan- A new flix mill which was established 
uly was | recently in Orlean=, Ontario, has already 
begun the erection of a large addition 
of tires which will result in a fourfold increase 
ftrucks | in production, according to a trade 
discon- journal. 
—. FRANCE UTILIZES NEW PRODUCT 
t an. “‘Retama,” also known as Spanish 
Oods to broom, a fiber grown along the Mediter- 
ranean shores of Spain and France, is 
now being used by the French textile 
industry, according to the Spanish press. 
} This fiber is said to be well adapted for 
) blending with wool, rayon, flax, and jute. 
Annual production of the fiber is esti- 
mated at 5,000 metric tons. 
| ~~ INCREASED SISAL PRODUCTION IN HAITI 
ut £20,- Sisal production continues its rapid 
id road advance in Haiti, and may expand by 
le] and 20 percent before the end of the fiscal 
year (September 30), because of more 
wn and extensive cultivation and better process- 
tons of ing methods. Work has already begun 
he first on clearing 6,000 acres for new planting. 
leted in Shipping space has been available to 
keep stocks moving, although this year’s 





| totals are slightly below those of last 
| year. Exports for the period October 1, 
CTS | 1941, to July 31, 1942, amounted to 
8,668,478 kilograms, valued at $1,167,286, 
compared with 8,905,093 kilograms valued 
at $672,516 for the same period 1940-41. 





ret. and Atemporary shortage of shipping space 
10 pesos during the first half of August is re- 
the first flected in a decline of 118,306 kilograms, 
) Official only 213,306 kilograms having been ex- 
ing pe- ported from August 1 to 15, compared 
watches with 331,612 for the same period in 1941. 
but the | 

ss, 972,- RuMANIA’s HEMP OvutTPpuT MOUNTS 

20). | The area under hemp cultivation is 


Teported to be more than double the 
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49,000 hectares which the Ministry of 
Agriculture reported as the 1941 acreage. 

The entire harvest will be required for 
domestic use, to partially supplant the 
unobtainable imports of jute, sisal, and 
cotton, it is stated. 


STRAW BRAID IN SWITZERLAND 


The straw-braid industry in Switzer- 
land maintained a fair degree of activity 
throughout 1941. 

Domestic sales were satisfactory, and 
exports to European countries, especially 
France, showed a steady advance, al- 
though shipments to the United States, 
which is normally one of the largest 
buyers, dropped sharply. 

At the close of 1941 the straw-braid in- 
dustry employed 1,757 persons, compared 
with 1,393 in 1940. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


MEXICAN IMPORTS 


Leaf-tobacco imports into Mexico for 
the 10-month period, January to October 
1941, amounted to 173,430 kilograms 
valued at 284,822 pesos, according to an 
official source (4.86 pesos equal $1). Dur- 
ing the same months of 1940, 70,411 kilo- 
grams valued at 292,093 pesos were re- 
ceived. 


INDUSTRY IN URUGUAY 


Most of Uruguay’s tobacco is grown on 
small farms in the rich land around the 
Santa Lucia River. The dark air- and 
sun-cured native leaf is always blended 
with cheap grades of dark, imported 
types, mostly from Brazil and Paraguay. 
Native leaf, though of rather low grade 
and lacking in aroma, has assumed 
greater importance during the present 
year because of diminishing imports, and 
since the founding of a tobacco servicing 
association 4 years ago it has improved 
considerably in quality. 

Domestic production in 1941, as re- 
ported by the Uruguayan Internal Rev- 
enue Office, amounted to 529 metric tons, 
compared with 610 tons in 1940. The 
Department of Agriculture of Uruguay 
estimates the 1942 crop at 400 tons, al- 
though the principal cigarette manufac- 
turers put it at 600 tons. 

Uruguay consumes slightly less than 
3,000,000 kilograms of tobacco annually, 
of which approximately 12 percent is 
light flue-cured leaf imported from the 
United States and locally Known as 
“rubio.” In addition, two types of light- 
colored tobaccos are imported from 
southern Brazil, as well as certain dark 
tobaccos. Dark types make up the rest 
of the amount consumed. 

More than three-fourths of the tobacco 
consumed in Uruguay is put up in pack- 
ages of 50 grams for self-rolled ciga- 
rettes. About one-fifth is manufactured 
into cigarettes, and the remainder goes 
into cigars. Pipe smoking is not popu- 
lar, and the use of snuff is practically 
unknown. 

Total stocks have not fluctuated signif- 
icantly for a number of years. At pres- 
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ent, however, there is more American 
light leaf than usual and much less to- 
bacco from the Caribbean region, 
Europe, and Asia. Stocks of imported 
cigars and cigarettes are extremely low. 
Total stocks on June 1, 1942, stood at 
2,499,842 kilograms, or about 1 year’s 
supply at the present rate of con- 
sumption. 

Cigarette manufacturing has been in- 
creasing steadily for a number of years, 
but no foreign manufacturer has become 
well established. Steady trends toward 
production of the American-type ciga- 
rette are noticeable. 

Total imports have declined steadily 
since the beginning of the war, and now 
Brazil supplies most of Uruguay’s tobacco 
needs. The tobacco market in general is 
inactive because of the shipping situation. 


PRODUCTION IN EAST CANARY ISLANDS 


A rising interest in the growing of do- 
mestic leaf tobacco is evident in the East 
Canary Islands, owing largely to the diffi- 
culty of importing sufficient quantities 
for manufacturing purposes. One serious 
handicap to domestic production, how- 
ever, is the scarcity of water for irrigation 
purposes. 

A commercial source estimates this 
year’s yield of local leaf at about 100,000 
kilograms or more, compared with a pre- 
vious estimate of 75,000 kilograms. This 
production, though helpful, is small when 
it is considered that local manufac- 
turers normally consume as much as 
1,500,000 kilograms of leaf annually. Do- 
mestic leaf is said to be of fair quality, 
but mixing with imported leaf is cus- 
tomary. 

Leaf-tobacco entries at Las Palmas 
during the second quarter of 1942 
amounted to only 63,302 kilograms, com- 
pared with 153,166 kilograms entered 
during the preceding quarter. 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Foreign- [rade Zones Essential 
In Post-War Reconstruction 


{Written with special reference to the 
problems that will be considered at the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, to be held 
at Boson, Mass., Oct. 7, 8, and 9.] 


NE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINE 
years ago a group of Boston mer- 
chants held a series of meetings in Old 
South Church to discuss the paramount 
problem of the day. As might be ex- 
pected in the birthplace of our oversea 
commerce, the difficulty related to foreign 
trade. The specific question concerned a 
tax or toll in the form of a drawback on 
imported beverage ingredients. After 
the business sessions, there was a cele- 
bration which, for historical purposes, 
has been called the “Boston Tea Party.” 
The event recorded the earliest foreign- 
trade conference ever held in America. 
Although the Hub City was host to the 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
shortly after World War I, at no time 
since the Boston Tea Party has a foreign- 
trade group met under circumstances 
such as exist today. The whole world is 
at war. Industrial plants erected to pro- 
duce goods for foreign and domestic mar- 
kets have overnight turned their output 
to implements of war. Workmen who 
only a short time ago were engaged in 
fabricating or servicing articles consid- 
ered essential to our daily life are now 
perfecting their training for military ca- 
reers. Trade channels, built up at great 
expense of money and patience, have sud- 
denly dried up. 


War Alters Procedures 


Of necessity, the procedure for carry- 
ing on foreign trade has been substanti- 
ally altered. Regulations and restrictions 
essential to the very life of the Nation 
have been imposed in order that we may 
continue to receive essential imports and 
to supply our Allies and other friendly 
nations with the articles which they 
need. Shipping permits, quotas, allot- 
ments, export and import licenses, and 
certificates of mecessity—all have in- 
creased the already complex problem of 
conducting foreign trade. 

The preliminary program of the For- 
eign Trade Convention indicates that 
important sessions will be devoted to cur- 
rent foreign-trade problems. While these 
sessions are designed primarily to aid 
foreign traders in carrying on interna- 
tional commerce under present condi- 
tions, they also will serve to emphasize 
the fact that the Nation is now operat- 
ing under a rigid war economy and that 
foreign traders must willingly accept this 
discipline, knowing it will hasten the day 
of ultimate victory. The convention’s 
program will also deal with economic re- 


construction and the fashioning of the 
post-war pattern for international trade. 
Discussion of conditions under which 
foreign trade of the future will be con- 
ducted is not within the purview of this 
article. It seems timely, however, in the 
light of post-war requirements, to ap- 
praise the provisions which Congress has 
made for the handling of that part of 
our foreign trade generally referred to as 
transshipments and reexports. 


Pertinent Glances at the Past 


When the first Congress met in New 
York on March 4, 1789, the second reso- 
lution offered called for the levying of 
duties on imported merchandise. The 
resolution, introduced by James Madi- 
son, who later became President of the 
United States, was greatly changed be- 
fore it was finally enacted into law. The 
act was signed by President Washington 
on July 4, 1789, and became effective 
as of August 1 of the same year. 

The first tariff, later known as “An 
Act for the Encouragement and Protec- 
tion of Manufactures” did not cover 
many articles, and the rates of duty were 
extremely low. The highest rates did not 
exceed 12 percent, while the average Was 
about 5 percent. The principal articles 
assessed for duty at that time were dis- 
tilled spirits, certain manufactures of 
iron, paper, leather, cotton, coal, and 
hemp. Since the first Tariff Act was 
passed in 1789, there have been approxi- 
mately 39 general revisions, and at this 
time, under the Tariff Act of 1930, prac- 
tically every manufacture and crude 
article known is covered. 

Although the scope of the Tariff Act of 
1789 was limited, it raised for the first 
time an obstacle to the development of 
reexport and transshipment trade. Sub- 
sequent Tariff Acts attempted to relieve 
this class of our foreign commerce by 
enacting bonded-warehouse and draw- 
back laws. While the privileges granted 
under these bonded-warehouse and 
drawback statutes have benefitted our 
commerce, they have not provided the 
freedom essential to the development of 
entrepot trade, as so successfully carried 
on in various European ports. 


Brokers—Bonded Warehouses 


In the United States, the procedures 
involved in clearing imports through 
customs require specialists (called “cus- 
toms brokers”) trained in this service. 
For fees varying with the nature of both 
the service and the commodity, the cus- 
toms broker prepares the necessary pa- 
pers, makes formal customs entry of the 


goods, procures bonds, and takes any 
other necessary action. 





If the goods are not for immediate | 


consumption or for immediate trans. 
shipment either to a foreign country or 
to another customs district, the importer 
may, at his own expense and risk, place 
his merchandise in a bonded warehouse 
for a period not exceeding 3 years, Aj. 
though he need not pay the duty on the 
merchandise, such duty is estimated 
upon the warehouse entry; and the im. 
porter is required to file with the ¢gj- 
lector of the port a bond in double the 
amount of the estimated duty. Such an 
application consumes the importer’s time 
and credit. Merchandise, although des- 
tined ultimately for transshipment, must 
nevertheless be transferred in the first 
instance from the pier to a bonded ware- 
house by bonded trucks or lighters at the 
expense of the importer. 

When he withdraws goods from the 
bonded warehouse for exportation at a 
later date, he must make such exporta- 
tion under the original marks of impor- 
tation and furnish a bond that the goods 
will be landed outside the United States, 

Should the importer pay the duties 


upon the commodity (instead of posting | 


a bond) and retain it continuously in a 
bonded warehouse, or otherwise in the 
control or custody of customs officials, 
he may later withdraw it for transship- 
ment within a 3-year period from the 
date of importation. Upon such with- 
drawal, 99 percent of the duty paid on 
the commodity is returned by the Gov- 
ernment to the importer. Similarly, in 
the case of articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States in conjunc- 
tion with imported merchandise but later 
exported in the combined state, the 
duties paid on the imported merchan- 
dise, if previously arranged with cus- 
toms, are refunded except for the 1-per- 
cent deduction. This procedure is known 
as the “drawback.” Frequently delays 
in securing the settlement of drawback 
claims have induced exporters to waive 
their rights to reimbursement. 


More Freedom Needed 


These restrictions and formalities were 


not calculated to encourage trade and 
commerce in this country. 
ties for freedom in the manipulation and 
transshipment of cargoes which were 
available in at least 43 strategically lo- 
cated foreign free ports placed this coun- 
try in a clearly disadvantageous position 
for competition with European trade 
centers. 

Such was the economic background 
that led to the agitation and original 
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helming support in 1934 for the 
Ovablishment of the American proto- 
type of the foreign free port. 


The Celler Act 


The heart of the legislation establish- 
ing the foreign-trade zone was contained 
in section 3 of Congressman Emanuel 
Celler’s bill. Foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise of every description was per- 
mitted to be brought into the zone and 
there be stored, broken up, repacked, as- 
gembled, distributed, sorted, refined, 
graded, cleaned, mixed with foreign or 
domestic merchandise, or otherwise 
manipulated, but not manufactured or 
exhibited. This restriction against ex- 
hibiting does not apply to bona fide cus- 
tomers examining and sampling mer- 
chandise in the zone. 

As contemplated by the act, a foreign- 
trade zone is an isolated, enclosed, and 
policed area, under Federal supervision, 
operated as a public utility by a corpo- 
ration, in a port of entry, without resi- 
dent population. It is furnished with 
the necessary facilities for lading and 
unlading, for storing goods, and for re- 
shipping them by land and water. 

The zone is an area into which goods 
may be brought, stored, and subjected 
to certain specified manipulation opera- 
tions. If reshipped to foreign points, the 
goods may leave the restricted trade zone 
without payment of duties, and without 
the intervention of customs officials, ex- 
cept under certain conditions. Such 
products cannot, of course, leave the 
trade zone for domestic use or consump- 
tion without full compliance with exist- 
ing customs laws. 

The foreign-trade zone is subject 
equally with adjacent regions to all the 
laws relating to public health, vessel in- 
spection, postal service, and immigra- 
tion. Further, the zone is subject to the 
limited supervision of Federal agencies 
having jurisdiction in ports of entry, in- 
cluding customs. 


Function Successfully Performed 


The legislation, which is purely per- 
missive, authorizes both public and pri- 
vate corporations to establish foreign- 
trade zones in our ports of entry. Al- 
though enacted more than 8 years ago, 
only one locality, New York, has taken 
advantage of its provisions. Early in 
1937, a foreign-trade zone was established 
on the municipally owned piers and ad- 
jacent upland at Staten Island. Built 
shortly after the first World War, these 
facilities had seldom been used during the 
intervening years. 

That this zone has successfully per- 
formed its function of fostering and pro- 
moting our foreign commerce is clearly 
reflected in the cumulative summary of 
activities for the 5 years that it has been 
in operation. During this period, 11,790 
lots of merchandise, weighing 451,000 
tons, and valued at $205,000,000, have 
passed through the zone. Duties col- 
lected on that part which entered the 
United States amounted to $6,688,745. 
The gross operating income for the 5- 
year period totaled over $1,500,000. Dur- 
Ing 1 year—1940—70,000 tons of foreign 
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merchandise, or 3343 percent of all the 
tonnage handled that year, were reex- 
ported. 

In his recent book, “The History of 
American Customs Jurisprudence,” Wil- 
liam H. Futrell, former Special Attorney 
in the Customs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, commented on the New 
York Foreign-Trade Zone as follows: 

The domestic exporters have thus been 
enabled to inspect, repack, grade, and com- 
bine foreign products for transshipment free 
of duty. This develops and increases trade. 
This is particularly true with respect to Cen- 
tral and South American business. It seems 
quite evident that the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone, established by the City of New 
York, has produced beneficial results far in 
excess of the most optimistic thinkers. 

The Zone’s purpose, to provide facilities 
through which goods from abroad may be 
landed and exchanged or prepared for re- 
shipment, free of duty provided they are not 
sold in the United States, has been abund- 
antly successful in cementing cordial rela- 


tionships and in the expansion of interna- 
tional trade. 


Other Zones Desirable 


Commercial organizations interested 
in foreign trade, including the National 
Foreign Trade Council, the National 
Council of American Importers, and the 
New York Customs Brokers Association, 
have expressed definite interest in the 
progress of the New York Zone, pointing 
out that recent developments make it de- 
sirable to establish zones in other stra- 
tegic ports to meet post-war conditions. 

While the activities of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone have fully accom- 
plished all the claims advanced by pro- 
ponents of the legislation prior to its 
enactment, there are some people who 
are still under the impression that the 
foreign-trade zone can perform no serv- 
ice that cannot be carried on in a bonded 
warehouse. These individuals point out 
that the Tariff Act of 1922 permits 
manipulations in bonded warehouses and 
includes all activities authorized by sec- 
tion 3 of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act. 
While Section 562 of the Tariff Act of 
1922 permits certain manipulations, un- 
der Customs supervision, in bonded ware- 
houses, the fact remains that owners of 
foreign merchandise have not used this 
privilege to any extent. 

This is fio summary conclusion. The 
statement is based on observations of an 
individual in an eminent position to 
know—a former head of the Warehouse 
Division of the United States Customs 
Service at New York. Late in 1940 this 
former official, who spent nearly half a 
century handling bonded warehouse mat- 
ters for the Customs Service, made the 
following comment regarding manipulat- 
ing privileges extended by section 562 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922: “The Customs rec- 
ords at New York will bear testimony to 
the fact that during all these years, ma- 
nipulations as provided for have been 
few and of a trivial character. * * *” 


The Record Speaks 


Since the opening of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of South American canned 
meats, $50,000,000 worth of Sumatra to- 
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bacco, thousands of tons of Brazil nuts, 
entire shiploads of tungsten ore and 
many other commodities have been 
manipulated there. On a number of oc- 
casions, upward of 500 people have been 
engaged in the various Zone manipula- 
tions at the same time. Some opera- 
tions have been conducted on a 24-hour 
basis. Obviously, manipulations at the 
Foreign-Trade Zone during the few years 
it has been in operation have been 
neither few nor trivial. 


Examining and Sampling 


Another advantage of the foreign- 
trade zone concerns the examining and 
sampling of merchandise. Customs reg- 
ulations permit importers to examine, 
sample, and, for safety or preservation 
only, repack or transfer merchandise in 
a bonded warehouse. The privilege ap- 
plies only to the “importer,” but under 
certain conditions customs officials will 
permit him to be accompanied by a pros- 
pective customer who may examine the 
merchandise. 

The examination and sampling must 
be done under the supervision of the 
storekeeper, and after an application on 
Customs Form 3499 has been approved 
by the collector. Samples may be taken 
out of bonded warehouse after making 
an entry at the customhouse and upon 
the payment of proper duties. On cer- 
tain commodities such as liquors, samples 
may be taken out and appropriate duties 
collected when the remainder of the 
package or lot is later withdrawn. Ex- 
amination and sampling are restricted to 
regular working hours. 

An importer may take a prospective 
customer or group of customers into a 
foreign-trade zone for examination and 
inspection of his merchandise at any 
time without the supervision of a store- 
keeper. (Precious stones and small ar- 
ticles of high value are an exception.) 
The importer may even arrange an auc- 
tion of his wares at the zone, as illus- 
trated by the sale of refugee effects and 
the Tobacco Frascati at the New York 
Zone. Bona fide customers, upon proper 
identification, may enter the zone unac- 
companied and be directed to the im- 
porter’s place of business provided some- 
one is there to receive them. Examina- 
tion and sampling of merchandise in a 
foreign-trade zone is done under the free- 
dom of customary trade practices such as 
the specially lighted rooms for the sam- 
pling and inspection of East Indian to- 
bacco. 


Collecting Duties on Samples 


The importer may remove from the 
zone any number of samples by paying 
duty on the small units at the customs 
office located in the zone. For instance, 
samples of a pound each of Sumatra to- 
bacco can be removed from any number 
of bales, or samples of alcoholic bever- 
ages (in customary dutiable units) can 
be withdrawn from any number of bar- 
rels and brought into customs territory 
by payment of duty on the samples alone. 
Financial transactions must, of course, 
be carried on during regular working 
hours. 
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The importance of this privilege to im- 
porters has been amply demonstrated at 
the New York Foreign-Trade Zone, 
where in 1940 nearly $22,000 in duties on 
samples was collected by the Deputy Col- 
lector at the zone, saving the importer 
the time and inconvenience of a trip to 
the Customhouse. 


Planning Now for “Post-War” 


The continued success of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone has prompted offi- 
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1 Mar. 16-Deec. 31. 


‘Jan. |-June 20 

1 Middle of August 

‘Established on July 13. 

'Established Mar. 25 

‘For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 
4, 1.95 


' June-Decem ber 
‘January- May 


* Paraguayan pesos to | Argentine peso. 
1 Abolished on Feb. 10. 

" Jan. 1-June 25. 

July 24-Dee. 31. 


Note.—§pecial rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from_the United 
States into Argentina. 





News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 21) 

At the same time the excise tax on 
domestically produced “household” mar- 
garine was reduced from 0.47 crown to 
0.40 crown per kilogram effective during 
the same period. 

Statistical Value Declaration Require- 
ment for Imports Revised.—The statis- 
tical value (the value assessed on com- 
modities before customs clearance) of 
goods imported into Sweden must be de- 
clared on a special commodity entry 
form, effective July 1, 1942, according to a 
Swedish customs ordinance published in 
ee Forfattningssamling No. 133, 


Goods imported into Sweden by mail 
(parcel post) must be declared on a spe- 
cial form used for that purpose. 

Transit goods and gifts sent to Sweden 
from abroad are not subject to this dec- 
laration requirement. 


Prior to July 1, 1942, an ad valorem 
declaration, Was not required for certain 
spec.fied articles not subject to ad 
valorem duty, goods imported by mail, 
or for imported assorted goods. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufactures of Precious Metals: Im- 
port Duties Reduced.—Import duties on 
jewelry and other wares of silver, silver- 
gilt, gold, or platinum have been reduced 
in Syria and Lebanon, by order No. 
321/FL of June 23, 1942, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of June 30. 


The new rates are as follows, in per- 
cent ad valorem (former rates in paren- 
theses): Maximum, 50 (80); normal, 25 
(40); and special rate to Palestine— 
jewelry, exempt; other, 16.70 (26.70). 
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Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal Intestines: Export Licenses Re- 
quired for Any Destination.—The expor- 
tation and reexportation of animal intes- 
tines, raw, dry, or salted, from Tunisia 
to any destination (including France and 
Algeria) have been made subject to li- 
cense, according to a notice to exporters 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

Olive-Foots Oil for Soap Factories or 
Refining: Production Tax Established.— 
A production tax of 1 franc per 100 kilo- 
grams has been established in Tunisia on 
olive-foots oil entering factories for mak- 
ing soap, or refining, effective January 1, 
1942, by an order of March 4, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 
17, 1942. This tax is for the benefit of 
the Trade Committee for the Olive-Foots 
Industry and is to be collected in addi- 
tion to the production tax on olive foots. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 2, 


1942, for announcement of the tax on olive 
foots. ] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Rationalization Plans.—Shortages of 
gasoline and rubber in the Union have 
encouraged the framing of various ra- 
tionalization schemes by road-transport 
operators, according to British press 
advices. 


Since many vehicles will be compelled 
to stop operations, some trades have 
already begun the pooling of auxiliary 
transport. 





Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of pub- 
lication. 




















nn > : Date of 
l'rade-mark Product Publication 
Valliere___..-- Foodstuffs, groceries.........] Aug. 31 to 
Sept. 5, 1942 
Retors_.......}| Textiles, ready-to-wears, no- Do. 
tions, dry goods, etc. 
Pangare Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, Do. 
ete. 
Iodaseptine Drug store and chemical Do. 
products. 
Etxalar___--- Beverages and drug store Do. 
and chemical products. 
Citrus Toilet products -......-- Do. 
Sparer Transport in general __--_--- Do. 
White Box___| Beverages, and drug store Do. 
and chemical products. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 











Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
September 29, 1942: 


No. 404—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
46. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 46 on the sub- 
ject of return cards on applications for 
freight space, as follows: 

Effective September 28, 1942, east of the 
Rocky Mountains and effective October 5, 
1942, for the west coast, applications for 
freight space to the Other American Repub- 
lics, form BEW-138, will be returned to ap- 
plicants without action if there are not at- 
tached to them the return cards, form 
BEW-142, properly self-addressed. These 
cards may be obtained at the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. 
C.; Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y-.; 
collectors of customs; and field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 


No. 405—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
47. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 47 covering the 
following items: 


I. Ship Siores, 
Bunker Fuel. 


A. General Provision. 

Effective September 25, 1942, departing 
freight or passenger vessels operating under 
the jurisdiction of countries numbered 1 to 
3, 5, 6, 8 to 81, 88 to 91, 96 and 99, and vessels 
owned by or chartered to the United States 
Maritime Commission or the War Shipping 
Administration, may export under general 
license, fuel, ordinary ship stores, sea stores, 
and supplies, exrclusive of zinc plates, for use 
or consumption on board during the outgoing 
voyage and any immediate return voyage 
scheduled. Equipment and spare parts in- 
tended for permanent use on such vessels, 
when deemed necessary for their proper 
operation, may also be exported under gen- 
eral license. 

B. Special Provisions. 

Departing vessels operating under the juris- 
diction of countries exclusive of those named 
in pargraph A, above, may export food, en- 
gine room, deck and cabin stores and bunker 
fue] under the following provisions: 

1. Food Stores. 

(a) Food stores in the amount of 6.85 
pounds, per man, per day, for the outgoing 
and any immediate return voyages, may be 
exported under general license. A tolerance 
of 15 pounds per man, per day, may be 
allowed, where, due to packaging, items of 
food stores cannot be split up, making an 
aggregate of 7 pounds: per man, per day, of 
food stores allowed. Additional food stores 
not in excess of the amount allowable for 
20 percent of the number of days required for 
the outgcing and return voyage, may be al- 
lowed for the ship’s safety and in port opera- 
tions. 

(Example: If a vessel requires 15 days to 
complete a voyage, 20 percent of 15 days is 
equal to 3 days. There may, therefore, be 
authorized under general license, 3 extra 
days’ supply of food stores for each member 
of the crew). 

(b) In no event may the food stores in- 
cluded within Groups “B,” “C,” and “I,” in 


Supplies, Equipment and 


the Food Stores List (Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule Number 9, page 109) exceed 
the individual amounts specified for such 
groups. However, the food stores included 
within Groups “A,” “D,” “E,” “F,” “G,” and 
“H” may exceed the amounts specified for 
such groups, provided that the aggregate of 
food stores included in both “A” and “E” 
does not exceed 4 pounds per man, per day, 
and provided further that the aggregate of all 
food stores included in all groups does not 
exceed the authorized 6.85 pounds per man, 
per day. 

(c) The operators of the vessel shall furnish 
requisitions based on the information set 
forth in the food stores list and also give: 

(1) Name of vessel. 

(2) Nationality. 

(3) Name of agent. 

(4) Approximate number of days required 
for the outgoing and return voyage. 

(5) Vessel’s possible itinerary. 

(6) Number of crew and passengers 

On the basis of this information, the Col- 
lector of Customs will permit the exportation 
of food stores as specified in the chart. The 
only exportations of food stores allowed will 
be those authorized under the general license 
No individual license applications for addi- 
tional food stores will be considered. 

2. Engine Room, Deck and Cabin Stores 

(a) Individual export license will be re- 
quired for engine room, deck, and cabin stores 
for both the outgoing and any immediate 
scheduled return trip. The masters, agents, 
or owners of the ship must make application 
for an individual export license to the Export 
Control Branch, Board of Economic Warfare 
Three copies of the list of the required stores, 
repair parts, and replacements must accom- 
pany the application to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare in Washington. At the same 
time such application is made, there must be 
submitted in duplicate, a list of such needed 
stores, identical with that accompanying the 
application, to the Collector of Customs in 
the port where such materials are to be laden, 
immediately upon arrival of the vessel. One 
application for an export license may be used 
for all engine room, deck, and cabin stores. 

(b) The Collector of Customs in the port 
where such stores are to be laden, after ob- 
taining a complete inventory of the ship’s 
stores and supplies on arrival, and after 
making a physical inspection of each such 
vessel, will submit his recommendations as 
to the particular vessel's needs directly to the 
Export Control Branch of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

(c) Where additional repair parts and re- 
placements of engine room and deck stores 
are required by such vessels after an appli- 
cation for an individual export license has 
been filed, applicants may apply for them to 
the Collector of Customs. The recommenda- 
tions of the Collector of Customs as to such 
additional parts and stores will be sent 
directly to the Export Control Branch, Board 
of Economic Warfare by teletype or wire and 
that office shall immediately notify the Col- 
lector of its decision. Where an exportation 
of such additional parts is authorized by the 
Export Control Branch by teletype or wire, a 
license application having an attached sheet 
fastened to the duplicate copy marked, “‘Ap- 
proved by teletype or wire” and with the 
date of such approval, must be submitted 


. approval of which shall be retroactive. 


(d) Where repair parts are licensed for 
exportation, the repairs must be made at the 
port where the repair parts are taken on 
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board prior to the departure of the vegge), 
and the Collector of Customs shall require 
that the old parts of engine and deck uip- 
ment be discharged onto the pier at the Port 
of installation and remain there as the prop. 
erty of the vessel’s owners until such time 
as they may be disposed of in the Uniteg 
States. 

3. Bunker Fuel. 

(a) Individual export licenses must be a. 4 
tained for all bunker fuel to be laden aboarg 
Such vessels. 

(b) The following information showg be 
attached to all applications for licenses ¢oy. 
ering bunker fuel: 

(1) Name of ship and nationality 

(2) Type of fuel. ; 

(3) Gross tonnage 

(4) Net tonnage. 

(5) Deadweight tonnage. | 

(6) Bunker capacity. 

(7) Permanent bunkers 

(8) Average speed 

(9) Type of engine 

(10) Indicated horsepower at average speed 

(11) Average daily consumption of cog] (or 
oil) at sea. 

(12) Average daily consumption of coa} (or 
oil) in port. 

(c) All drums carried aboard such depart. | 
ing vessels must be stowed under deck 

C. Filing Applications. 

License applications for ships’ stores, sup- 
plies, equipment, and bunker fuel must bear 
a notation “SHIPPING” in large letters upon 
the face of the application or upon an at. 
tached sheet 


II. Corrections—Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 9. 


The following corrections should be noted 
“5 :  aeaaniae Export Control Schedule 

oO. : 

Page 11. “Chalk,” Schedule EB 9306, should 
read “Chalk crayons.” Then insert: “Chalk 
crude and mfrs., unit . Schedule B No. 
5960.98, Gen. Lic. Group C.” 

Page 21. “Cotton Mfrs.—Thread, sewing” 
has been assigned shipping priority rating B 

Page 23. Under “Drugs, Herbs, Leaves, & 
Roots,”—the commodity number for senna 
should be 2208F 

Under “Electrical Machinery & Apparatus,” 
the first entry for “Conduits” should read 
“Conduits, electric, rigid metal, of iron or 
steel.” For “Conduits, other, outlet & switch 
boxes, metal,” the entry in the “Unit” column 
should read “Lbs. or Units.” On the next line 
the commodity name should read, “Conduits. 
electric, rigid metal, other.” 

Page 29. For “Greases, petroleum,” the Gen- 
eral License Group entry should read “C417.” 

Page 52. Under “Petroleum Product and 
Petraethyl Lead,” the General License Group 
for “S-Lubricating greases’’ should read 
“C417.” 

Page 65. For “Typewriter parts,” the “Unit” 
column should specify “Units” instead of 
“Weight.” 

Pages 76-77. List of commodities in para- 
graph 2b, “Limitations on Use” of General 
Intransit Licenses is amended as follows: 





Commodity Schedule B or F 
oe number 





Insert: 
Beef and mutton tallow (in- | 
edible | 0857. | 
Homatropine | $127.93, 8180.03 
Hyoscine (scopolamine 8127.96, 8180.19 
Plasmochin 8135.98 | 
Quinine 8127.3,! 8127.5 | 
Delete 


Corn and maize oil (edible 1441 
Linseed oil, and combinations 

and mixtures, in chief value of 

such oil : 2232. 





! Effective Sept. 19, 1942. 


Page 89. “Tungsten metal, wire, shapes, and 
alloys Schedule B No. 6639” is to be deleted 
from the list of Materials Allocated for EX- 
port 
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News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 31) 


Toiletries 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE CURTAILED 


Restrictions recently imposed on the 
manufacture of cosmetics in Canada im- 
ply certain curtailments in that sizable 
industry. 

Specifications as to colors, odors, sizes, 
and number Of each article that may be 
manufactured, must be adhered to. 
products affected are nail polishes, 
rouges, lipsticks, face powders, hand and 
face lotions, hair dressings, tonics and 
gis, and brilliantines. 

The growing importance of the Cana- 
dian toilet-preparations industry, in 
terms of value of individual products 
manufactured, is shown in the following 
table: 








{Selling value at works] 
} 
Item 1939 | 1940 
Toilet preparations 
Aleoholic (not less than 5 | 
percent $1, 024, 109 $1, 408, 863 
Nonalcoholic: 
Creams RS5, SSS 1, 181, 855 
Brilliantines 77, 618 79, 346 
Face powders 617, 111 812, 491 
Talcum powders 247, 485 | 266, 170 
Sachet powders 10, 614 39, 159 
Lipstick 259, 436 303, 135 
Compacts (powders | 
and rouges 234, 519 239, 120 
Shampoo powders and 
liquids 99, 454 118, 034 
Bath salts 111, 305 111, 438 
Deodorants 202, 279 | 208, Sit 
Lotions and toilet wa- 
ters 25, 687 | 51, 449 
Manicure preparations 428, 12¢ 416, 860 
Tooth pastes and pow- 
ders 820, 530 872, 897 
Waveset and perma 
nent-wave solutions $1, 649 | 130, 365 
All other toilet prep- 
arations 457, 132 623, 696 
All other products 1, 326, 631 1, 442, 528 
Total 6, 918, 573 8, 305, 916 
The value of materials used in the 
manufacture of toilet goods in 1939 


totaled $2,792,754, of which $1,746,534 (or 
about 60 percent) was spent on contain- 
ers (boxes, bottles, labels, corks, etc.). In 
1940 $3,112,823 was expended on mate- 
rials, of Which $1,924,034 (or about 61 
percent) went into containers. 





More Industries for South Africa 


The number of factories in the Union 
of South Africa in September 1941 was 
158 more than in September 1939, ac- 
cording to reliable sources. This figure 
includes all undertakings, regardless of 
size, but excludes branch plants. 

Though much of the recent expansion 
can be traced to growing war require- 
ments combined with the increasing dif- 
fculty of obtaining goods from other 
countries, many of the products now be- 
ing made will also serve peacetime needs. 
Included in this group are lathes and 
other machine tools, precision tools and 
gages, hydraulic presses, hacksaw blades, 
and ball bearings. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade for 7 Months, Ended July 1942 


J. C. Capt, Director of the Bureau of 
the Census, has announced that exports 
from the United States for the first 7 
months of this year, stimulated by ship- 
ments under the lend-lease program, 
rose to a total of over $4,000,000,000. 
This figure is 64 percent above the value 
for the corresponding 7 months of 1941. 
The value of exports in July was 11 per- 
cent above the average for the first 6 
months of the year. These figures do 


not include shipments of food and equip- 
ment sent to our armed forces abroad. 

Arrivals of foreign merchandise (gen- 
eral imports) into this country were 
valued at $1,652,000,000 for the first 7 
months of this year. This represents a 
moderate decline of 12 percent below the 
similar figure for the same period of last 
year, despite the loss of important sources 
of supplies in the Pacific. 

Export and import totals for the first 
7 months of 1941 and 1942 are as follows: 


EXPORTS 


[All figures in thousands of dollars] 





| Total (including reexports) 


U. 8. merchandise 














Month ———|——-_>——_|_ 
1941 1942 1941 | = 1942 
January 324, 813 479, 469 317, 421 473, 527 
February 303, 110 | 478, 355 | 297, 968 474, 720 
March = 356, 682 | 608, 572 | 349, 895 | 602, 543 
April | 387, 180 | 695, 519 377, 912 | 687, 822 
May } 384, 717 | 525, 116 376, 435 | 519, 168 
June } 329, 765 610, 010 323, 691 | 604, 658 
July | 364, 982 | 628, 627 355, 217 623, 715 
7-month total 2,451,249 | 4,025, 668 2, 398, 539 | 3, 986, 153 
Percent change ee woe LET thant 66.2 
IMPORTS 
[All figures in thousands of dollars} 
} General imports | Imports for consumption 
Month | ee 7 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


| 
1941 1942 } 1941 | 1942 
| 
| | | Py 
228, 665 | 253, 654 223, 624 | 256, 128 
233, 698 | 253, 473 216, 663 | 239, 456 
267, 788 | 272, 118 254, 557 | 252, 036 
287, 468 | 234, 122 | 274, 572 | 222, 913 
296, 981 | 160, 594 | 281, 396 | 192, 310 
279, 509 | 220, 034 | 261, 063 201, 050 
277, 552 227, 746 | 264, 391 | 233, 984 
1,871,661 | 1,651,741 | —-1, 776, 266 | 1, 597, 877 
are eee | ~10. 1 

















(author of article 
in Foreign Dollar 


Sara E. Bielouss 
“U. S. Investments 
Bonds,” in Sept. 26 issue).—Native of 


Russia. Graduated from Russian High 
School in Libava. Studied at the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, Switzerland, during 
1916 and 1917. Came to this country in 
1921. Entered United States Govern- 
ment service in 1930 with the Bureau of 
the Census and did statistical work for 
a number of years. Has been with the 
International Economics Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, since 
1935. 

William N. Small.—Born Boston, Mass. 
A. B., Bowdoin, College, 1931; A. M., 
Columbia University, 1932; majored in 
English literature. Following 4 y°ars in 
private business, entered Government 
service in 1936. Served with Veterans’ 
Administration, Internal Revenue, and 
Railroad Retirement Board. With Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
since March 1942 as Business Assistant 
on the Consumption Materials Reports 
Staff of the Industry Reports Unit. 

A. H. Swift (Anna Hazel Swift) —Born 
Milton, Mass.; educated at Simmons 
College, Boston; private and class les- 
sons in foreign languages, literature, eco- 
nomics, history of today, and psychology. 
Entered employ of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, November 1918, 
and assisted in the establishment of the 
Chemical Division in 1922. Author of 
numerous articles and publications, both 
Government and trade, and contributor 
to technical journals. Made the first 
survey of the entire chemical industry, 
published in 1929 under the title “Amer- 
ican Chemical Industry, First Quarter 
Twentieth Century”; also prepared 
“World Chemical Developments” (an 
annual review). 





National Foreign Trade 
Convention 


The annual National Foreign Trade 
Convention—this country’s outstanding 
gathering of men and women concerned 
with the furtherance of foreign com- 
merce—is to be held this year at Boston, 
October 7, 8, and 9, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The officers of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Boston Com- 
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_ It’s not too Early to put Your | 
—. Post-War Plann 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


mittee of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention have issued this statement 
about the significance and value of this 
coming conclave of foreign traders: 


This year’s convention at Boston, which 
you are invited to attend, is of great im- 
portance to the Nation’s all-out war effort. 

This is evidenced by the strong support 
given to it by the Government departments 
and war agencies—which will be represented 
on this occasion by leading officials who will 
participate in the proceedings. 

The convention thus serves the most usefui 
purpose of bringing into closest contact and 
cooperation American industry and govern- 
ment, upon both of whom rests the burden 
of coordinating and utilizing most effectively 
the economic power of the Nation, in equip- 
ping and sustaining adequately the armed 
forces on land, sea, and in the air, in the fight 
for victory. 

Economic warfare of global proportions im- 
plies also the maintenance of a strong home 
front and the strengthening of our domestic 
economy by the safeguardirg of markets still 
open to our trade here and abroad. Panel 
discussions at the convention will be at- 
tended by experts representing governmental 
war agencies, who will endeavor to answer 
the many questions concerned with priori- 
ties and controls that affect exporters and 
importers, and which the increasing demands 
of economic warfare tend to render more 
difficult and perplexing, both for the manu- 
facturer and the trader 

Of supreme consideration is the problem 
of economic reconstruction, which so vitally 
concerns the future welfare of the United 
States. The addresses on this subject and 
the conclusions reached in the final declara- 
tion of the convention will have a most im- 
portant and far-reaching influence in deter- 
mining where American industry stands in 
respect to the future of international trade 
and commerce and the necessity for early 
restoration of private enterprise after the war 

This convention will give to delegates an 
up-to-date knowledge and understanding of 
wartime and post-war problems, and a deeper 
insight into world trends that affect the fu- 
ture of ali nations and which are giving shape 
to a new world economic order. 


Subjects discussed at the various ses- 
sions of the convention will include Gov- 
ernmental Operations Affecting Foreign 
Trade, Transportation and Insurance, 
Taxation in its various phases as affect- 
ing operations abroad, the situation 
today in the Other Americas, Economic 
Reconstruction, and similar vital topics. 

Round-table discussions of current 
conditions, regulations, and problems will 
cover such matters as Censorship, War- 
Damage Insurance, Foreign Funds Con- 
trol, Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals, British Black List, Storage 
Charges, Alien Property Status, Diverted 
Cargoes, Ocean Freight Refunds, Letters 
of Credit, and Wartime Aspects of Coun- 
try and Customer Credits. 

There will be special meetings of bank- 
ers, importers, specific industrial groups, 
persons interested in trade with Cuba, 
and those concerned with other special 
phases of international trade. 

Local committees in Boston are at- 
tending to all essential arrangements for 
this 29th National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, which promises to be concretely 
helpful in many notable ways. 
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Axis Ransacks “Realm” for 
Vegetable Oils 
(Continued from p. 8) 


and rapeseed. Indeed, if one were ty 
judge from the vast acreage reporteg 
sown, or to be sown, to oil plants, and 
the expected yield per acre, it would 
appear that the fatty-oil hunger 9 
Europe might be all but appeased, 


Somber Picture Discernible 


The outlines of a grimmer picture are 
discernible, however. Word also seeps 
through of further reductions in go 
and fat rations, of black markets, of fajj. 
ure of crops, of the necessity of Using 
vegetable oils in place of petroleum. Ang 
now, increasingly, one hears of the ran. 
sacking of the vegetable kingdom for jj 
replacements. New oils are placed under 
ration control in Bulgaria—pumpkip. 
seed oil, beechnut oil. In French West 
Africa, experiments are conducted with 
oils bearing such strange and exotic 
names as oil of ovala, oil of bonduc, bap. 
bab oil, oil of sudanese lettuce, oil of 
African pumpkins, and oil of toulov.- 
gouna. No source, it appears, no mat- 
ter how insignificant or costly, is to be 
overlooked. 


Definite Shortage Today 


Before now, Germany has been known 
to sing sad, but deceptive, lullabies, and 
European press reports at the present 
time are scarcely the epitome of accuracy, 
yet it appears that there is a definite 
shortage of fats and oils, as well as of 
other foodstuffs, in Europe, and that in 
some sectors, where the shortage is very 
serious, prospects of improvement in the 
situation are bleak indeed. 

The Germain Reich has decreased fat 
allowances to some extent, but they can 
still be described as adequate—for the 
Germans at least. Prior to the war, 
heavy imports of whale, seal, and fish oils 
were made, and the German whaling 
fleet, itself, brought in large quantities. 
Sizable stocks probably still exist, and, 
hydrogenated by a special process, they 
can be stored indefinitely. Large im- 
ports of vegetable oils and oilseeds also 
were made. 


Dearth Inescapable? 


Systematic conservation of fat is prac- 
ticed; none is wasted in Germany. 
Chemists have devised ways of using less 
fats without reducing the cleansing power 
of soaps. Synthetic fats are produced on 
a commercial scale from coal paraffin. 
Moreover, besides having the privilege of 
looting the Ukraine, Germany obviously 
can commandeer peanuts and other oil- 
seeds shipped to unoccupied France from 
West Africa, and can demand all or any 
portion of the oilseed production of Axis- 
controlled countries. 

Although much of Europe is feeling the 
pinch, there is little reason to believe that 
supplies of fats and oils are, or will be- 
come, short enough to impede seriously 
Germany’s war effort, and, at present, 
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repetition of the situation in 1918, when 
the urban population of Germany was re- 
guced to a diet 70 percent below normal 
in fats, seems far from likely. For the 
rest of Europe, though, increasing dearth 
gems inescapable. 





Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decisions 


(F.C.S. D. 34) 


NoTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Instructions for Coding, Num- 
bering, and Forwarding Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The following instructions for the 
numbering and forwarding of shipper’s 
export declarations supersede all related 
instructions previously issued: 

1. Customs officers will number ship- 
per’s export declarations (original and 
copies) serially, immediately upon their 
presentation by the shipper or his agent, 
ag new series of numbers to begin on 
July 1 of each year. 

9. This customs file number and the 
code numbers for the district and port of 
exportation should be placed in the block 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
declaration. 

3. In order to enable the New York 
Section of Customs Statistics of the Di- 
vision of Foreign Trade Statistics to de- 
termine whether any export declarations 
are missing, export declarations must be 
given an additional serial number in the 
upper left-hand corner of the declaration 
inthe order in which they are mailed to 
the Section in New York, this number to 
be known as the Section Customs Sta- 
tistics file number of the declaration, a 
new series to begin July 1 of each year. 
Aseparate series of Section Customs Sta- 
tistics file numbers will be used for each 
of the following types of export declara- 
tions: 

(a) Intransit shipments including those 
requiring individual export control licenses 
and those made under the Defense Aid 
(Lend-Lease) program. 

(bo) Exports requiring individual Export 
Control and State Department licenses (ex- 
cept intransit) 

(c) Exports made under the Defense Aid 
(lend-Lease) program (except intransit). 

(4) Exports requiring general and unlim- 
ited licenses. 

(e) Shipments to the United States terri- 
ries and possessions. 


4. All shipper’s export declarations 
covering shipments on one vessel should 
be transmitted in separate envelopes to 
the Section of Customs Statistics, Di- 
vision of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau 
of the Census, Room 432, Customhouse, 
New York, N. Y. A transmittal letter 
containing the following information 
should be transmitted with the declara- 
lions: port of exportation, name of ves- 
sel, flag of vessel, date of clearance, 
foreign ports of unlading, vessel mani- 
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fest number, first and last Section Cus- 
toms Statistics file numbers for each type 
of export declaration enumerated in par- 
agraph 3 above transmitted, and date 
transmitted. 


5. Shipper’s export declarations cov- 
ering shipments other than by vessel 
should be transmitted in separate en- 
velopes to the Section of Customs Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics, Bureau of the Census, Room 432, 
Customhouse, New York, N. Y. A trans- 
mittal letter containing the following in- 
formation should be transmitted with the 
declarations: District and port of expor- 
tation, first and last Section Customs 
Statistics file numbers for each type of 
export declaration transmitted enumer- 
ated in paragraph 3 above, and date 
transmitted. 
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6. The statistical copies of the ship- 
per’s export declarations must be for- 
warded to the Section of Customs Sta- 
tistics immediately after the declarations 
have been stamped and serially num- 
bered. Documents covering vessels 
which have cleared before noon of each 
day or 10:30 o’clock on Saturday should 
be forwarded the same day. In the event 
that more than one day is needed for 
complete sorting, stamping, and number- 
ing of export declarations for an indi- 
vidual vessel, declarations may be held 
up until after the entire vessel sheaf 
has been completely assembled. ‘These 
declarations should, however, be trans- 
mitted no later than one or two days 
after the normal transmittal time. 


J. C. Capt, Director. 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1942. 





War’s Stimulus Boosts Australia’s 
Chemical Output 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Prior to 1940 Australia was dependent 
on imports for its alkalies, but in that 
year an a'kali plant, sufficient to supply 
all domestic requirements, Was completed. 


Statistics of Output 


The Australian Government includes 
in “the chemical industry” the following 
branches (figures here showing value of 


output for the year ended June 30, 1939): 
Chemicals, drugs, and medicines, £7,351,- 
700; explosives, £1,653,600; white lead, 
paints, and varnish, £3,905,100; vege- 
table oils, including oil cake, £1,238,300; 
mineral oils, £2,171,200; animal oils, in- 
cluding grease and glue, £177,700; boil- 
ing-down, tallow-refining, and bone 
milling works, £1,126,000; soap and can- 
dles, £3,529,700; chemical fertilizers, 
£4,944.800; inks, polishes, and the like, 
£1,439,600; matches, £733,600; and mis- 
cellaneous, £360,000. The growth of the 
industry as a whole, and of the three 
major branches is shown in the following 
table: 


[Value in thousands of pounds] 









































Total industry Che = and | White a and! Chemical fertilizers 
Year wane T oe 

Number of} Value of | Number of} Value of | Numberof| Value of | Number of} Value of 

plants output plants output plants output plants output 
1908 _. 153 (') 65 1, 062 24 151 q 276 
1913 206 2, 961 79 910 18 127 16 1, 282 
1920-21 305 8, 207 143 3, 230 45 1, 502 21 2, 350 
1928-29 495 20, 620 163 4, 220 62 2, 267 37 4, 681 
1929-30 493 20, 304 171 4, 157 68 2, 315 37 | 5, 371 
1930-31 515 18, 435 172 3, 927 59 1, 526 31 3, 648 
1931-32 544 18, 286 177 4,112 67 1, 547 34 3, 152 
1932-33 547 19, 742 182 4, 281 71 1, 871 33 4, 029 
1933-34 589 19, 497 190 4, 829 81 2, 181 34 3, 578 
1934-35 596 21, 447 203 5, 161 81 2, 667 33 3, 441 
1935-36 630 23, 845 214 5, 723 8&3 3, 126 33 3, 906 
1936-37 - _ - 655 26, 862 225 6, 363 90 3, 540 34 4, 375 
1937-38 652 28, 526 228 6, 873 98 4, 000 | 32 4, 904 
1938-39 666 28, 632 238 7, 352 102 3, 905 | 36 4,945 
1939-40 (1) (1) 243 8, 398 | 105 | 4, 304 | 36 4, 652 

1 Not available. 


Raw-Material Dependence 


However, the domestic industry was 
partially dependent on foreign countries 
for its growth, since a portion of the 
chemical production involved the use of 
imported materials. Nearly all the fer- 
tilizer consumed in Australia, for exam- 
ple, is superphosphate made locally from 
phosphate rock imported from the Pacific 
Islands, which source has now been elim- 
inated. Investigations into the possi- 
bility of utilizing local materials for the 
required phosphoric acid are proceeding. 
Su.furic acid was made from imported 
sulfur until the government instigated a 
program to utilize Australian pyrites. 


Other projects developed to substitute 
for the foreign items include: Utilization 
of wool wax and other byproducts of 
the wool-scouring industry, development 
of tanning material from local plants, 
and extraction of potash from the dis- 
carded residues of cement factories. 

Linseed, the raw material for the oil, 
was planted last year in Western Aus- 
tralia to overcome the scarcity of paint 
oils. The tung-oil industry also is 
progressing. 

Among the other products manufac- 
tured for the first time since the outbreak 
of World War II, are: Acetone, alum, 
ammonium chloride, caffeine, calcium 
phosphate, zinc sulfate, zinc stearate, and 
several pharmaceutical chemicals. 
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Recent Developments 


Complete information on the expan- 
sion of chemical manufacture in the 
Commonwealth is not available, but the 
following statements have been made by 
the British press during the current year. 

Early this summer it was reported that 
matches would soon be supplied in 
pre-war quantities when the Australian 
industry began the manufacture of 
potassium chlorate. Iron ammonium 
citrate, used for medicinal purposes and 
for sensitizing blueprint paper for muni- 
tion and engineering drawings, is now 
being made in South Australia. Anhy- 
drous basic subacetate of lead, used by 
the sugar industry, also is being made 
locally. Plans were being completed for 
the erection of distilleries to produce 
power alcohol from surplus wheat. 

Factories which will render Australia 
self-supporting in respect to nitric acid 
and methanol are to be erected, one of 
which will be established in Victoria and 
one in South Australia, in each case ad- 
joining Government explosives factories. 

A large explosive factory extending 
over several square miles is now in oper- 
ation on what was recently farm land. 
At present the plant has 1,000 buildings, 
and more are being erected. Incen- 
diaries, high explosives, and propellants 
are being made by new processes, some of 
which were discoveries of the Australian 
chemists. This factory is one of the 
group planned by the Government in its 
extensive industrial-expansion program. 
Three times as many munition factories 
are now in operation as at the outbreak 
of war. 


Concentration and Control 


Chemical manufacture is concentrated 
in New South Wales and Victoria, in or 
near the largest centers of population 
and the principal industrial centers of 
the country, Sydney and Melbourne. In 
1939, 80 percent of the total value of out- 
put was from New South Wales and 
Victoria. The exception to the foregoing 
statement, however, is the manufacture 
of fertilizers, plants for which are fairly 
evenly divided in the seven States. New 
plants are being erected in other States, 
especially in South Australia. 

Shortage of labor is one of the deter- 
rents to a more rapid expansion in 
Australia’s chemical manufacture, but 
this handicap is being overcome by trans- 
fer of workers to the chemical industry 
from less essential employment. 

Government control over the chemical 
industry has been accomplished gradu- 
ally, until practically the entire indus- 
try’s imports, exports, manufacture, and 
consumption are limited in some way. 
Civilian consumption of chemicals re- 
quired for war purposes is drastically cut 
in Australia, as elsewhere. 


Phases of Foreign Trade 


As indicated above, Australia is an im- 
porter of certain chemicals and raw ma- 
terials of which the United States was the 
leading foreign supplier. Preliminary 
statistics for the year 1941 show a re- 
duction in imports to $26,000,000 from 
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$30,000,000 in the preceding year. The 
chief items in the group were dyes, ferti- 
lizers, and medicinals. 

With a few exceptions, Australia is not 
an important exporter of chemicals and 
related products. Exports in 1941 ap- 
proximated $5.000,000, compared. with 
$4,000,000 in 1940, but no information is 
available to show the individual items 
shipped abroad in these 2 years. The 
principal products exported in the pre- 
ceding year were tallow, turpentine, gela- 
tin, glue, eucalyptus oil, soap, and small 
amounts of miscellaneous chemicals. 





War’s Effect on Chilean 
Economy 
(Continued from p. 7) 


changed, exports in 1941 having been 
greater in value than the imports. 

The United States is now left as the 
major source upon which Chile must de- 
pend for its supplies. Chilean purchases 
from the European nations in 1941 were 
54,300 000 gold pesos less than in 1940, 
or a decrease of 45 percent. The value 
of imports in 1940 was 33 percent less 
than in 1939, which in turn was 30 per- 
cent less than in 1938. All told, the de- 
crease from 1938 to 1941 was 74 percent. 


Trade With Latin America U p 


Imports from the United States, on the 
other hand. increased 90 percent from 
1939 to 1940. and another 23 percent in 
1941, having been 115 percent greater in 
the latter year than in 1938. In 1939. 
the United States supplied 30 percent of 
Chilean imports; in 1940, 46 percent: 
and in 1941, 58 percent. 

Though the actual volume of trade was 
still small, the value of the goods im- 
ported from Asia in 1941 was 74 percent 
greater than in 1938 

A favorable factor in Chilean foreign 
trade is the expanding volume of busi- 
ness carried on with the other nations 
of Latin America. Chilean imports from 
those countries increased 16 percent in 
value from 1940 to 1941, and 58 percent 
from 1938 to 1941. The largest gains 
concerned those nations with which Chile 
was already conducting the greatest vol- 
ume of business, namely, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Peru. However, though they 
ere still small, purchases from Venezuela 
and Mexico have also risen considerably. 

The Chilean Government has recog- 
nized that trade with the other American 
Republics should be developed, and in 
1941 sent a trade commission to the na- 
tions of the west coast of Latin America 
Mexico. and Cuba with the object of 
strengthening Chilean commercial ties 
with those countries 

In the first 6 months of 1942 the volume 
of both exports and imports declined, but 
their values were substantially larger 
than in the same period of 1941, indi- 
cating the increasing cost of goods and 
services. Imports continued to arrive in 
increasing volume until May, in which 
month a sharp decline occurred, but in 
June import arrivals exceeded those of 
any previous month of 1942 by a sub- 
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stantial margin. The tonnage of ex. 
ports showed marked fluctuations Up to 
June, at which time the volume of oyt. 
bound shipments moved upward but stil] 
remained considerably under the moye. 
ment of January 1942. 


Labor and Wages 


On the whole, Chilean labor did not 
fare badly during 1941. Based on the 
contributions to the Caja de Seguro 
Obrero, the wage index for 1941 wags 
341.6, compared with 287.9 in 1940. The 
total wages paid in Chile were 2,019,009. 
000 pesos in 1939, 2,455,000,000 in 1949 
and 2,914,000,000 in 1941. This repre. 
sents an increase of 20.3 percent from 
1940 to 1941 and of 44.3 percent from 
1939 to 1941. For the first 5 months of 
1942 total wages paid were 1,355,100,009 
pesos, an increase of 20.4 percent over 
similar payments in the Comparable 
period of 1941. 

Unfortunately, however, wages run a 
continuous race with the cost of living, 
Also, it must be considered that, despite 
the constantly rising wage rates, Chilean 
wages and salaries are decidedly low ae- 
cording to American standards. The 
Chilean Workers Confederation estimates 
that the average wage paid to an un- 
skilled laborer is between 10 and 12 pesos 
daily ($0.32 to $0.36 United States cur- 
rency). Skilled laborers receive from 20 
to 40 pesos daily and agricultural laborers 
not more than 6 pesos. 

Unemployment did not present a seri- 
ous problem in Chile during 1941 nor in 
the first half of 1942. In fact, if the 
number of workers seeking employment 
through the Government agency can be 
considered an accurate guide, there have 
been few people out of work in Chile for 
many months. A strike at one of the 
principal copper mines from Mid-Feb- 
ruary to March 19, 1942, and the first le- 
gal strike of unionized agricultural work- 
ers on one of the largest farms in Chile, 
in April, brought the strikers better wages 
and working conditions. They are in- 
dicative of the growing unrest among la- 
bor as the cost of living continues to 
mount. 


Betterment Laws Passed 


During 1941 numerous laws and de- 
crees providing for better wages, living, 
and social conditions were put into 
effect. Among the more’ important 
were: Modification of the 1937 law on 
wages paid to employees providing for 
still higher rates—laws establishing sub- 
sistence house and garden _ projects— 
development of vocational education— 
measures to facilitate marriage and to 
provide for the legitimacy of children 
born out of wedlock—authorization to the 
President to borrow $20,000,000 for the 
development of hospitals, public-health 
facilities, and for a campaign against in- 
fectious diseases—a drive against vene- 
real diseases—the limitation of profits 
from rents—and the granting of Govern- 
ment-owned lands to the Caja de Habi- 
tacién Popular for the construction of 
low-cost houses. 

To prevent wholesale dismissals of em- 
ployees in order to avoid the mandatory 
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12 percent annual salary increases, the 
automatic salary-increase law of 1941 
provided that during the year ended Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, employees discharged 
without cause must be given a separation 
allowance equal to their salaries and 
emoluments during a 6-month period. 
As September 15 approached there was 
considerable apprehension among Chil- 
jean workers as to the security of their 
positions after that date. The automatic 
salary increases have proved to be a 
heavy burden on business, and the Presi- 
dent has requested Congress to modify 
the law. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Despite the price-control efforts of the 
Government, prices increased steadily 
and drastically during 1941, the index 
being 242.3 for 1941, compared with 210.3 
for 1940. Housing was the only group 
to remain at one level for more than 2 
months in 1941. The reason for this is 
that rents are strictly controlled by law, 
at least in the cases of dwellings renting 
for less than 1,000 pesos monthly. 

Control of the other prices was under 
the General Commissariat of Subsist- 
ences and Prices which, although it en- 
joyed broad powers, was unable to act 
effectively to check the constantly rising 
costs. An even clearer sign of this trend 
is to be found in the index of wholesale 
prices which rose to 541.3 in 1941, com- 
pared with 464.1 in 1940 and 420.7 in 1939. 

The index continued to rise steadily 
during 1942, and by May had reached 
711.5. This index, however, cannot be 
taken as an absolute guide, inasmuch as 
its base is 1913, and it has not been ad- 
justed to the changes in the value of 


money that have occurred since that 
date. 

All prices rose through 1941, and 
toward the end of the year increased 
more rapidly than in the first three 
quarters. In the last few months pub- 
lic protest increased greatly, centering 


chiefly on the General Commissariat of 
Subsistence and Prices. In the first half 
of 1942 there were further increases in 
the prices of agricultural products and 
of both domestic and imported indus- 
trial goods. Probably, the chief cause 
of this phenomenon was the fact that 
there Was More money to be spent than 
goods to buy. Salary increases were 
general all through the year, but produc- 
tion did not increase correspondingly. 
Another cause was speculation, stimu- 
lated by the fear of shortages of goods 
asa result of war requirements. 

On August 6, 1942, the President an- 
nounced that under the authority of the 
Emergency Law of July 1942 providing 
for the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment, the Commissariat is scheduled to 
become a part of the new Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce. 


Construction Activities 


Building and construction were espe- 
tially active and were among the out- 
standing features of the Chilean eco- 
homic situation during 1941, especially in 
Santiago where the growth of popula- 
tion and the higher level of general 
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prosperity created a demand for better 
houses and office buildings. Moreover, 
lack of confidence in the continuance 
of satisfactory conditions and in the 
stability of the currency resulted in the 
investment of considerable sums in real 
estate as a protection against possible 
unfavorable developments. 

The Government has invested large 
sums of money in low-cost housing, and 
private building continued all through 
1941 as rapidly as availability of mate- 
rials would permit. The Government is 
still repairing the damage wrought by 
the 1939 earthquake in Concepcion and 
Chillan, though progress has been some- 
what slow. 

Construction statistics are based on 
building permits issued for 10 of the 
principal communes of the country. In 
these areas, permits were issued in 1941 
for buildings covering 727,426 square 
meters of land. This represents an in- 
crease of 18,426 square meters over 1940. 
Costs of construction, however, have 
risen rapidly. The total estimates of 
costs in 1940 were 408,045,400 pesos; in 
1941 they were 472,479,400, or 15.8 per- 
cent greater. All told, building costs 
have risen from 361 pesos per square 
meter in 1935 to 650 pesos per square 
meter in 1941, or a rise of about 80 per- 
cent. 


Domestic Trade 


Domestic trade during the first quarter 
of 1941 was brisk, despite higher prices; 
inventories were still up to normal, but 
buying was heavy by those merchants 
who anticipated a shortage both in sup- 
ply and shipping and wished to prepare 
for an emergency. Even at that date, 
concern was shown over the possibility 
that many of the products which Chile 
must import would not long be available 
in normal volume. The remarkably 
warm weather during the first half of 
April 1941 brought about an unseasonable 
demand for goods that normally would 
have been held over to be sold in the 
following summer (December 1941- 
March 1942). Buying continued at a 
high rate all through the fall and winter, 
both in durable and consumer products, 
and purchases of imported goods, for 
both inventory and consumption, pro- 
ceeded at a more rapid rate than Chile’s 
exchange availabilities warranted. 

With the coming of spring (which in 
Chile falls in the latter half of the year) 
there was a growing fear of inflation in 
1941. Wages and costs of production 
had increased. More money was being 
put into circulation by the extension of 
Chile’s many social benefits. Govern- 
ment spending was running considerably 
ahead of income. Although a decline in 
sales was expected during the last 3 


months of 1941, business continued 
active. 
Sales in department stores during 


October 1941 were 40 percent above those 
in the corresponding month of 1940. But 
it is significant that in that month im- 
ported goods represented only 15 percent 
of the total department-store sales, com- 
pared with 30 percent before the war. 
Prices were still higher than they had 
been in previous months and inventories 
were running short. 
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Conditions Worried Importers 


Importers in all lines were worried over 
the difficulties of obtaining supplies and 
the fact that no promises could be made 
as to the date of delivery. During Novem- 
ber this trend was intensified. Profit- 
eering began to appear in the sale of some 
imported goods, and hoarding of others 
became acute. The Government made 
efforts to remedy the situation, but these 
were not effective. Conditions did not 
change appreciably during December. 

The entrance of the United States into 
the war and the unsettled political situa- 
tion introduced disturbing elements, but 
the public continued to buy. Depart- 
ment-store sales were 20 percent higher 
than in December 1940, but a great part 
of this was due to a mark-up in prices. 

Except for seasonal slackening during 
February, when the summer vacation 
period is at its height, the Chilean public 
continued to spend freely during the first 
7 months of 1942. There was widespread 
discontent, however, at profiteering in 
scarce articles and materials, and the re- 
Placement of stocks became even more 
difficult as the year progressed. 


Legislation 


Of outstanding legislative importance 
during 1942 were the copper tax and the 
Emergency Law. The widely publicized 
proposal to assess an export tax on all 
exported copper was replaced by a spe- 
cial tax on copper purchased specifically 


~ by the Metals Reserve Company. This 


tax is a part of the increase in price 
paid by the United States Corporation 
over the base price of 10 cents per pound, 
but amounts to not less than 1% cents 
per pound. The law was passed in Jan- 
Yary 1942 but was made retroactive to 
September 1, 1941. 

The Emergency Law, conferring wide 
powers on Chile’s President, was finally 
proclaimed on July 18, 1942. The prin- 
cipal powers conferred, in addition to a 
mandate to “streamline” the Govern- 
ment administration, authorize the crea- 
tion of a new Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce; the control of the investment 
of funds of social-welfare institutes and 
bond flotations through a Public Credit 
Commission; the modification of the re- 
serve requirements of commercial banks; 
the cancellation of the current budg- 
etary deficit by use of funds earmarked 
for other specified purposes; the transfer 
of funds from one use to another; the de- 
fense of the country by a more rapid 
procedure in expropriating private prop- 
erty, keeping conscripts in service, call- 
ing up reserves, and declaring “emer- 
gency zones” in which certain civil rights 
can be suspended. 

In April 1942 a new national supply 
board (Junta Nacional de Abasteci- 
miento) was created. The board was 
empowered to regulate the distribution 
and consumption of raw materials and 
manufactured goods and to appoint ra- 
tioning committees. Of importance to 
industry and labor was the passage on 
May 26, 1942, of a law establishing the 
single-shift working day, thereby elim- 
inating the customary midday siesta 
period. 
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Finance 


In the budget proposals for 1941, 
transmitted by the Executive to Congress 
on August 31, 1940, income for 1941 was 
estimated at 1,909,700,000 pesos and ex- 
penditures at 1,902,500,000 pesos. As 
passed by Congress, however, the 1941 
budget amounted to 2,194,400,000 pesos. 
By the end of 1941, although Govern- 
ment income had exceeded the estimates 
by a considerable amount, the total be- 
ing 2,495,600,000 pesos, there was a deficit 
of 265,000,000 pesos, since expenditures 
had increased far beyond the estimates, 
to a total of 2,760,700,000 pesos. This 
deficit, added to that of 120,000,000 for 
1940, brought the total cumulative deficit 
under ordinary budgetary expenditures 
for the 2 years to 385,000,000 pesos. 

The ordinary budget for 1942, as ap- 
proved by Congress on December 31, 1941, 
authorized total expenditures of 2,630,- 
900,000 pesos and estimated revenues at 
2,441,900,000, leaving an indicated deficit 
of 189,000,000 pesos. To meet this deficit, 
Congress passed, on the same date, a law 
providing for a series of higher taxes on 
incomes and a 10 percent tax on certain 
imported articles which were classed as 
luxury goods. 

The measure appropriating 4,000,000,- 
000 pesos for extraordinary national- 
defense expenditures to be financed 
partly by taxes but largely by domestic 
and foreign loans was eventually passed 
on December 31, 1941. 


Government Aids Railways 


Of interest to foreigners is a provision 
whereby the National Defense Fund will 
receive about $4,500,000 each year from 
the spread between buying and selling 
rates for dollars turned ‘over by large 
foreign mining enterprises to cover their 
production costs in Chile. The Govern- 
ment-sponsored measure to relieve the 
bankrupt condition of the Chilean State 
Railways was passed, and the State added 
300,000,000 pesos to the railway’s capital 
as well as 10,000,000 pesos to pay the 
deficit of the Arica-La Paz Railway. In 
addition, the Central Bank was obliged 
to discount the Railways’ commercial 
paper at the nominal rate of 1 percent up 
to a maximum of 150,000,000 pesos, and 
the railways were granted permission to 
raise their rates 50 percent as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. 

During 1941 the bonded foreign debt 
of the Chilean State was reduced from 
1,920,000,000 gold pesos to 1,909,800,000 
gold pesos; and the bonded domestic 
debt of the State from 1,761,000,000 pa- 
per pesos to 1,752,000,000 paper pesos. 
The banking (short-term or unhbonded) 
debt, on the other hand, increased from 
346,000,000 pesos (gold and paper de- 
pending on whether foreign, as in most 
cases, or domestic) to 383,300,000 gold 
and paper pesos. 

The direct public debt at the end of 
1940 was 4,027,000,000 pesos and on De- 
cember 31, 1941, it was 4,045,300,000 
pesos. In addition to this direct debt, 
the Chilean State has contingent liabili- 
ties in the form of the guaranteed debt, 
which by December 31, 1941, had in- 
creased to 1,164,000,000 pesos, with most 
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of the foreign portion in gold pesos. 
The principal growth in the foreign por- 
tion of the guaranteed debt was the result 
of the extension of the guarantee of the 
State to the credits obtained by the Fo- 
mento Corporation from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 


Protection Measures 


A decree issued on December 3, 1940, 
authorized the retention from the in- 
come of the Amortization Institute of 
$6,000,000 which had been earmarked for 
the repurchase or amortization of bonds 
of the foreign debt, and its application 
to the ends pursued by the Fomento and 
Reconstruction and Aid Corporations. 
By the end of 1941 the total amount of 
such diversions was $13,150,000. 

Although it was announced that the 
repurchase of bonds had been resumed 
on June 23, 1941, it was necessarily on a 
small scale. The dollar income of the 
Institute, half of which was destined for 
the payment of the interest on the for- 
eign (bonded) debt and half (theoret- 
ically) for the repurchase and amortiza- 
tion of bonds of the foregn debt was 
$9,457,782 (United States currency) in 
1940 and $9,485,836 in 1941. An agree- 
ment was reached to continue payments 
on the so-called short-term or banking 


debt under the same terms as those which 


prevailed in 1940 and 1941. 

The financial operations of the Chilean 
Government have been to an increasing 
extent dependent upon the absorption of 
Treasury bills and bonds by the National 
Savings Bank and the semipublic social- 
welfare institutes. In order to prevent 
the market for Treasury securities from 
being prejudiced by the sudden unload- 
ing of such assets by these institutions, 
a decree issued on April 5, 1941, pro- 
vided that transactions in internal debt 
bonds and Government bills must receive 
the previous approval of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

In July 1941, the Export-Import Bank 
increased the credits granted to the Fo- 
mento Corporation from $12,000,000 to 
$22,000,000. In September 1941 the 
Chilean Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing the Government to contract a loan 
of up to $20,000,000 to be used to finance 
a vast public-health program. In August 
1941, the Ministry of Fomento negoti- 
ated a contract with an Argentine firm 
of contractors under which the latter 
agreed to build Chilean roads up to a cost 
of 150,000,000 pesos. To date, however, 
the Chilean Congress has not ratified the 
contract. The Brazilian Government 
agreed in November 1941 to increase 
from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 pesos the 
adverse balance which the Chilean Gov- 
ernment can accumulate in the clearing 
between the two countries. 


Banking and Credit 


By suspending certain articles of the 
organic law of the Banco Central during 
the period that the notes of the bank 
remain inconvertible, a law of February 
15, 1941, relieved the bank of any obli- 
gation to maintain a legal reserve and 
thus, temporarily at least, cut the last tie 
with the gold-reserve system. In June 
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1941 the new Minister of Finance pre. 
pared a draft measure which would haye 
revalued the gold stock of the Centra) 
Bank in terms of current pesos, insteag 
of gold pesos, and applied the resulting 
revaluation profit to pay off the State's 
debt to the bank, but such OPPosition 
developed in the conservative press that 
the measure was not sent to Congress, 

During recent years the Banco Centra] 
has been increasingly subject to Govern. 
ment intervention. Special laws haye 
authorized it to discount the commereia) 
paper of one group or another ata rate 
established by legislation, one of which 
passed in October 1941, directed the Bank 
to discount up to 100,000,000 pesos of 
commercial paper arising from mining 
operations to which the Mining Cregjt 
Institute is a party. 

Banks notes in circulation continueg 
to increase during 1941, reaching a total 
of 1,799,000,000 pesos during the periog 
December 29, 1941, to January 11, 1949 
compared with 1,427,000,000 pesos during 
the period December 30, 1940, to January 
12, 1941. Furthermore, the amount in 
the hands of the public accounted for 
most of the increase, having risen from 
1,058,000,000 pesos during the 1940-4) 
period to 1,400,000,000 in the 1941-49 
period, while the notes in the hands of 
the banks increased from 369,000,000 to 
399 000 000 pesos in the same interval, 

According to the Central Bank, the 
reasons for this abnormal distribution 
were: (1) Frequent issuance of checks 
by persons without funds has undermined 
confidence in this form of payment. 
Many merchants and even Government 
offices refuse to accept payment by check. 
(2) The desire, in certain commercial 
circles, to avoid the payment of taxes, 
If payments are made in bank notes, con- 
trol of operations is impossible. 


Decline in Purchasing Power 


Obviously, the propensity of the public 
to hoard bank notes rather than to de- 
posit their funds in banks, limits the 
credit which the latter can accord with- 
out having recourse to the Banco Central 
for rediscounts. 

Between 1938 and the end of 1941, 
advances by the Banco Central increased 
by 706,400,000 pesos to a total of 1,718, 
900,000. Of this increase, half, or 325,- 
500,000 pesos, corresponded to discount 
or rediscount operations with commercial 
banks, and 78,200,000 to public discounts 
and warrant loans to development insti- 
tutions and the Agricultural Export 
Board. The internal purchasing power 
of the money has continued its downward 
trend as indicated in the cost-of-living 
index which, for Santiago was 264.4 in 
December 1941, compared with 215.3 for 
December 1940 and 186.6 for the year 
1939. This progressive decline in pur- 
chasing power has caused the Chilean 
Government considerable worry. 

On April 4, 1941, a commission was 
appointed to investigate prices, and 
in May the late President urged this 
commission to investigate speculative 
price increases and immediately to 
make a survey of Chile’s import needs 
so stocks could be acquired before 
the war made such action impos- 
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gble. The principal recommendation of 
the commission’s report of July 19, 1941, 
nowever, Was that a Foreign Trade In- 
gitute be established to import goods 
jrectly. 
Pouring 1941 advances by commercial 
panks increased by 389,400,000 pesos, and 
deposits in Chilean money with com- 
mercial banks increased by 315,100,000 
sos. With the exception of 1933 to 
1935, this is the greatest increase in 
emmercial banking operations regis- 
ered to date. The increases were 15.6 
rent and 15 percent, respectively, 
whereas the average annual increase 
in advances in 1936 to 1940 was 8.2 per- 
gent and the average increase in deposits 
yas 6.8 percent. The increase in ad- 
yances in 1941 was almost entirely the 
sult of larger credits granted to the 
public. The largest increase was in dis- 
cunts, although loans against promis- 
gry notes, as well as advances in cur- 
rent accounts, were also larger. In May 
1941 there was created a Gold Economic 
Council with the purpose of acting as an 
advisory body to the Gold Placer Bureau 
and passing on applications by the latter 
fr loans from the National Savings 
Bank. Foreign exchange resulting from 
the sale of gold produced or purchased 
ty the Board is to be deposited with the 
Amortization Institute to cover service 
on internal loans approved by the 
Board. 


Stock Exchange 


The year 1941 was characterized by a 
considerable increase in the turn-over of 
toth stocks and bonds—which attained 
the highest levels yet reached. The 
total value of stocks traded in 1941 was 
781,000,000 pesos, an increase of 1,761,- 
900,000 pesos over 1940, and 1,093,000,000 
pesos higher than in 1928 when the pre- 
vious peak level of activity was regis- 
red. The greatest increases were in 
transactions of shares in shipping com- 
panies, mining companies, and indus- 
trials. 

Bond transactions also registered a 
new high, with a total turn-over of 227,- 
200,000 pesos, 40,000,000 pesos higher 
than in 1940. As for stock quotations, 
after a low period during June to Octo- 
ter 1940, prices recovered toward the 
end of that year and started an uninter- 
rupted advance which lasted until Octo- 
ber 1941. In the last 2 months of 1941, 
however, these prices softened. 


Foreign Exchange 


Official rates for foreign exchange did 
not vary in 1941, remaining unchanged 
at 19.37 pesos per dollar and 177.96 pesos 
ver pound sterling. Similarly the offi- 
tially pegged export draft and “d. p.”’ 
exchange remained unaltered, selling 
rates having been 25 pesos, and about 
31 pesos, for the dollar, and 101.35 pesos 
and 124.77 pesos, respectively, for the 
pound sterling. In March 1941 the 31- 
peso rate was extended to cover dollars 
resulting from the exportation of a large 
number of agricultural products, and in 
May 1941 the Exchange Control Com- 





*See footnote 1. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each Case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
August 29 and September 5, 1942 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The August 29 issue 
contains these articles: 


TRANSFER OF WARSHIP TO NOR- 
WAY UNDER LEND-LEASE ACT. 


ADDRESSES BY THE FORMER AMER- 
ICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, 
SEPTEMBER 14 AND SEPTEMBER 
18. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR RELIEF TO 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
HELD BY JAPAN. 


REPORTED PLANS FOR CONSCRIP- 


TION OF FRENCH LABOR FOR USE 
IN GERMANY. 
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ATTEMPT TO CONSCRIPT CITIZENS 
OF LUXEMBOURG FOR THE GER- 
MAN ARMY. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT IN LONDON IN CHARGE OF 
ECONOMIC WARFARE ACTIVITIES. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF INDEPENDENCE 
OF BRAZIL, CHILE, COSTA RICA, EL 
SALVADOR, GUATEMALA, HONDU- 
RAS, NICARAGUA. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH PAN- 
AMA. 


DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT TERRA 
OF URUGUAY. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE MUKDEN IN- 
CIDENT. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE 
OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS WITH 
ICELAND. 


Non-Official 


THE COFFEE MAN’S MANUAL. Pay- 
son Mackaye. 1942. 77 pp. _ Illus. 
Price, $2.50. Presents basic facts on 
coffee from plantation to consumer. 
Covers such subjects as creating the 
blend; commercial processing; roasting- 
plant operation; storage plants and 
methods; cleaning green coffee; modern 
mixing methods; roasting-machine evo- 
lution; low-temperature roasting; green- 
bean reactions to heat; cooling tech- 
niques; and so on. For coffee buyers, 
roasters, salesmen, retailers, and new- 
comers to the industry. 

Available from: The Spice Mill Pub- 
lishing Co., 106 Water Street, New York, 
He: 





mission announced that its goal was to 
make this rate apply to all exports (with 
the exception of the varying quota sold 
at the official rate) except copper, ni- 
trate, and iodine. Naturally this ex- 
tension, through exchange depreciation, 
of an export bounty to many new prod- 
ucts meant that the supply of export 
draft (25-peso) dollar exchange con- 
tinued to diminish. In May 1941 the 
31-peso rate was made applicable to all 
but a few imported articles. 

The curb rate for the dollar declined 
during the first 7 months of 1941, falling 
from 32.61 pesos to 28.71. In August, 
however, it started to recover and reached 
33.43 pesos per dollar in November. With 
the outbreak of war between the United 
States and the Axis, in December, an- 
other decline started and the average 
rate for December was 31.52 pesos. The 
average selling rate for the year 1941 
was 31.78 pesos per dollar, compared with 
33.04 pesos per dollar in 1940. The sup- 
ply of dollar exchange continued to im- 
prove in 1941, influenced by greatly in- 
creased exports to the United States and, 
after the middle of the year, greater diffi- 
culty in purchasing American merchan- 
dise. Although the supply of 31-peso dol- 
lars was adequate at all times after the 
middle of the year, the greatly reduced 
supply of 25-peso dollars meant that long 
delay was encountered in their purchase. 


Special Copper Tax Law 


At various times during the year the 
question of altering the exchange-con- 
trol mechanism received attention, both 
official and private. A law modifying the 
regime was, in fact, drafted, but it was 
impossible to obtain agreement among 
the Exchange Control commissioners, the 
Minister of Finance, and the directors 
of the Banco Central. Nevertheless, 
several piecemeal changes were effected. 
The special National Defense Law passed 
in December earmarked for defense pur- 
poses the spread in exchange rates be- 
tween the purchase price of cost-of-pro- 
duction dollars and their sale price. This 
may be expected to withdraw some $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 per year for de- 
fense purposes. 

It is estimated that the special copper- 
tax law will provide the Chilean Govern- 
ment with about $14,000,000 per year. 
Real private-funds dollars now are pur- 
chased by the commercial banks for the 
account of the Amortization Institute at 
rates fixed by the latter. For 5 months 
in 1941 the rate the banks were author- 
ized to pay was considerably below the 
rate at which they repurchased this 
exchange. 





Should brave men die 
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